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@The modern kitch- 
en is all-electric. A 
General Electric Unit 
Kitchen makes prop- 
erty easier to rent, 
easier to sell... and 
it safeguards your 
property investment 
against obsolescence 


and depreciation! 
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Built of Standardized Sections to 
Fit Practically Any Space, Any 
Plan —Easily Installed 


@ A General Electric Unit Kitchen simplifies 
kitchen planning... makes it as easy as build- 
ing with blocks. General Electric Unit Kitchens 
are built in integrated sections of uniform size, 
according to a basic module. Units are inter- 
changeable and thus permit the greatest flexi- 
bility in kitchen planning. A G-E Unit Kitchen 
fits almost any size or style of layout . . . large 
or small. Low in cost... and quickly installed. 


The complete G-E Unit Kitchen includes 
Electric Range, Refrigerator, Electric Sink 
(combining Dishwasher and Disposall) ... as 
well as cabinets, work surfaces, wall splasher, 
lumiline lighting. Can be ordered as a pack- 
aged article .. . from one source ... and with 
one undivided responsibility. In new construc- 
tion or in remodeling the G-E Unit Kitchen 
makes any house or apartment a better invest- 
ment. Let us send complete details. Address 
General Electric Company, Appliance Divi- 
sion, Section BS1, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 












How many of these 2/ jobs is 
| KARDEX simplifying for your bank? 


sa 


OW can you tighten your control over complex, detailed 

banking operations? . . . Make sound decisions without 
wading through reams of records? .. . Get your facts and figures 
faster for efficient service to depositors and stockholders? 
The time-tested answer is Kardex. For twenty years and 
more Remington Rand has worked closely with thousands of 
banks .. . has developed time-saving, work-saving systems for 
all banking departments. 


27 NEW METHODS. The result today is twenty-seven different 
Kardex visible systems. Each represents the most modern 
and effective method of executive control, plus easier mainte- 
nance of records. 

As pictured below, visible Kardex signals highlight vital 
facts so that they can be seen, checked and analyzed at a glance. 
Daily reference is speeded up; errors cut to a minimum. See 
at a minute’s notice how any or all department records stand. 
Management control with Kardex comes as a by-product of 
records which every bank must have in one form or another. 
Phone or write Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-21, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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L] Synoptic records 
CL Rentals 

L] Safe deposit 

CL) Central information 
L] Analysis and 
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L] Stationery stock record | 
L} Charged off loans 

L] Cable Codes 

L] Duties tickler 


(| Investment surveys 



















A glance at the famous 


TELL-TALE EDGE 
tells you what you 
want to know 


See how your mort- 
gages stand... ata 
glance! Kardex sig- 
nals warn when pay- 




















ments, interest, taxes or 
insurance are overdue. 
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xk * 
, stock of your problems. 
Aren't there some situations, 
either temporary or recurring, 
which could be eased by a con- 
trolled cash position? Let us ex- 
plain how we can help you. 


x *k * 


OLLARS at Work .. . Every 

D manufacturer, every 

wholesaler, would like to 

see that sign in front of his busi- 

ness establishment for the full 
twelve months of the year. 

When dollars are working busi- 
ness hums. When your dollars go 
on periodic sit-downs of 30-60-90 
days’ duration—to carry your cus- 
tomers’ accounts—you’re on a 
spot. Pay rolls may be difficult to 
meet. Perhaps you lose discounts. 
Perhaps your obligations slip past 
due. Perhaps you miss selling de- 
sirable new accounts. 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID — 
AND WORKING 
Commercial Credit Company’s 


open account financing plan, 
operated on a “non-notification” 





basis, is designed to help you keep 
your dollars at work. 

Here’s how. You sell us all or a 
part of your receivables. You get 
immediately the cash you need. As 
a general rule, the cost is less than 
the normal discount you would al- 
low for cash, and your dollars stay 
as liquid capital in your business, 
rather than in your customer’s. 


CREDIT LOSSES STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


Our exclusive LIMITED LOSS 
clause guarantees you against all 
credit loss beyond a small agreed 
percentage. It is a new form of 
protection in open account financ- 
ing. It makes this modern, flexible 
type of sound, industrial financ- 
ing attractive to the most conser- 
vative business executives. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 
Early 


Statement 


— Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Ac- 
counting Machines 
speed your statements 
into the mail-bags 
right on time for prompt first-of- 
the-month delivery. Give your ac- 
counts first chance at debtors’ check 
books. The early statement usually 
gets the cash! 

Early statements are a by-product 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher ma- 
chine accounting. In many organi- 
zations statements are built up day 
by day by the same key strokes that 
post sales records, customers’ ledg- 
ers, control sheets and any special 


Underwood Elliott Fisher makes three com- 
plete lines of accounting machines with a 
wide variety of models in each. Prices are as 
low as $700. Every machine is backed by na- 
tion-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood 


ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


© UEF—1937 
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Gets the cash! 





forms that may be 
required. Under- 
wood Elliott 
Fisher Account- 
ing Machines al- 
low each key stroke of the oper- 
ator’s fingers to do multiple duty. 

No matter what your accounting 
problem may be let Underwood 
Elliott Fisher work out its solution 
with your own accounting organi- 
zation. Underwood Elliott Fisher 








machines will do a complete ac- 
counting job... maintain your 
books in daily balance, keep up-to- 
the-minute figure facts constantly 
on tap and produce all the payroll 
records required by the Federal 
Social Security Act in one opera- 
tion—in general give you a better, 
more economical accounting job. 
Telephone our nearest Branch or 
write for full particulars today. 


Accounting Machine Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Machines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 
other Supplies « One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. * Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD’S BUSINESS 


Elliott Fisher model with the exclusive flat writing sur- 
face in general use in bundreds of industries 
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Rand McNally & Company 


Announces 


the formation of a department for the creation, production, and 


marketing of complete plans and materials for the operation of 


Savings Clubs 


for 


Christmas ° 


Vacation - 


Tax 


All-Purpose 


Because of its close and continuous association 
with banks and banking for the past sixty-five 
years, and its unusual facilities for the creation and 
production of the necessary materials involved, 
Rand MSNally & Company believes that it is 
ideally equipped to render this important new 
service to banks. In so doing, Rand MSNally & 


Company utilizes the resources, experience, and 


personnel of the printing division, the oldest 
branch of its business, founded in 1856. The 
Company has continuously specialized in collated 
and numbered printing, where absolute accuracy 
is essential. Its products adhere to the high 
standards of quality and perfection upon which 
the Company’s reputation in the fields of com- 
merce, transportation, education, and banking 


has been built. 


Plans and materials for Savings Clubs are now ready. 


Write today for complete information, samples, and prices. 


HAND M'NALLY COMPANY Scc.t8.hed 1856 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO o 


SAN FRANCISCO 





PUBLISHERS . 


January, 1938 


MAP-MAKERS «© PRINTERS 
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LOSSES DECREASE—DEPOSITS INCREASE 
THROUGH ADDED GOOD WILL 


WHEN YOU USE 


for TELLER-BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATIONS 


Telautograph systems place banks in a safe position when the human element fails. All inquiries 
for balances are transmitted instantaneously in the handwriting of the tellers. Amounts of 
balances are transmitted instantaneously in the handwriting of the bookkeepers. No misunder- 
standing of names and amounts can happen. There remains an indelible record of each inquiry 
and reply to fix responsibility. Depositors are not embarrassed as they are when the teller tele- 
phones because the transmission is secret and the operation is almost silent. The time wasted by 
other means of communication can be used to cultivate the depositor’s good will. 


AND REMEMBER 
A Teller’s Inquiry Regarding a Customer’s Balance Is More 
Than an Ordinary Conversation—It Is a Request for Author- 
ity to Pay Out Money or to Discredit a Depositor’s Check! 


ONLY 
One Misunderstanding, When A Verbal Means of Commu- 
nication Is Used, Will Cost the Bank a Lot of Money and 
No Record Will Remain to Fix Responsibility for the Loss! 


BUT 
THIS CAN NEVER HAPPEN WITH TELAUTOGRAPHS!! 


It is to receive such protection that hundreds of banks now use the telautograph. It can be easily 
adapted to your requirements and will work with the same efficiency regardless of whether your 
tellers are separated from the bookkeepers by a wall, several floors or, as in the case of a branch 
office, by several miles. 


Interior Installations Cost But 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station—Those 
Between Main Office and Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches at your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—“G. B. 36’”°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.3%.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
6 BANKERS MONTHLY 
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How To Audit Mortgage Loans ~ 


Because the many documents, in this type of loan, involve many danger points, 
it is important that they be checked by auditing department as well as loan 
officer. Planned as a definite routine, this audit is simple and accurate. 


auditing mortgage loans, I do 
not intend to deal with the con- 

trol of principal and interest on 
these loans, since that control is 
similar to that of other types of 
loans. My discussion will cover an 
entirely different phase, namely, the 
examination of the many papers 
supporting a mortgage loan. 

Perhaps many auditors have not 
considered this a function of the 
auditing department, but it has been 
my practice to include this examin- 
ation in the audit program. Before 
the loan papers are filed away they 
should be examined by someone 
other than the person closing the 
loan and this can logically be con- 
sidered a function of the auditor. 

No other type of loan has so many 
supporting papers—all of which 
have a bearing on the strength of 
your collateral. Since there are so 
many papers, the auditor should 
have some method of checking his 
own work, or he will fail to catch 
every detail which should be veri- 
fied. To guard against this over- 
sight, we have designed a work sheet 
on which notes can be made from 
the various papers, thus reducing 
the number of times it is necessary 
to handle these papers. These work 
sheets may be printed or mimeo- 
graphed and should contain an out- 
line of the items which must be veri- 
fied. 


[° DISCUSSING the subject of 


By C. L. TEWKSBURY 


Auditor, Fort Wayne (Ind.) National Bank 


There is a certain chronological 
order in which the papers should be 
examined. For instance, the note is 
first on the program since it is the 
first of the group to be placed in the 
file. The proceeds of the loan are 
always disbursed and the asset ac- 
eount charged before the rest of the 
loan papers are ready to be exam- 
ined. As in the ease of other loans, 
the mortgage note should be in- 
spected by the auditor as soon as it 
becomes a part of the assets. At 
this time we make our first use of 
the work sheet. 

The first information, taken from 
the note, is placed at the top of the 
work sheet—the date and amount 
of the note, the exact spelling of the 
name and initials of the signers, the 
interest rate, the date and amounts 
of the installment payments, and 
the due date of the note. In some 
states it is necessary to have the sig- 
natures on mortgage notes witnessed, 
in which case the names of the wit- 
nesses should be noted. In the case 
of loans insured under the provisions 
of F. H. A. Title 2, the auditor’s 
inspection should include the signa- 
ture of the Administrator for the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
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When the above information has 
been taken from the notes, the 
amounts should be totaled for each 
day and verified with the total 
charge to the asset account on the 
general ledger, thus proving that the 
notes are in agreement with the gen- 
eral ledger entry for the respective 
days. 

The next item to be noted on the 
work sheet is the appraisal. This 
information should be taken from 
the signed report of the appraiser 
and should include the following: 
Land value, building values and 
total appraisal value, ratio of loan 
to appraisal value, legal description 
of the property, street address, de- 
scription of the buildings, and by 
whom occupied. In some cities it is 
possible to secure a surveyor’s cer- 
tificate identifying the street address 
with the legal description. This is a 
very valuable instrument and should 
be secured if such service is avail- 
able. 

The next step in the examination 
is to see that the loan has been ap- 
proved by the proper committee. 
The committee minutes should show 
the loan amount as approved and 
the terms of payment to be in ac- 
cordance with the note, while the 
street address and appraisal value 
recorded by the committee should be 
in accordance with the appraiser’s 
report. 

At this time the fee account can 








be checked, to see that the proper 
amount of fees have been received 
and credited to the earning account, 
and that the fee paid to the ap- 
praiser is correct. 

We are now ready to verify the 


mortgage. Since we have already 
shown a description of the note on 
our work sheet, it is not necessary 
to again refer to that instrument, 
although it is necessary to see that 
the note has been properly described 
in the mortgage. The mortgage 
should show the correct date of the 
note or, in the case of mortgages 
which refer to a note of even date, 
the mortgage itself should bear the 
same date as the note. The other 


items such as the interest rate, the 
installment payment amounts, the 
dates of payments, and the due date 
of the note should all be identical in 
the mortgage and the note. The 
mortgagors should sign the mortgage 
exactly the same as they signed the 
note, using the given name or ini- 
tials as the case may be. If there is 
only one mortgagor, the granting 
clause in the mortgage should indi- 
eate that the mortgagor is unmarried 
and of legal age. If the title to the 
property is in a name different than 
the signature on the note and mort- 
gage, this should be explained in the 
mortgage, or a separate affidavit 
secured to identify the parties. 


Checking data on mortgage loan 
papers is highly important, even 
though it may seem rather routine. 
It is the bank’s final protection 
against costly errors—whether ac- 
cidental or deliberate. 


If the mortgagor is a corporation, 
the mortgage should bear the cor- 
poration seal and it should be ac- 
companied by a resolution of the 
corporation’s board of directors 
authorizing the loan and giving the 
necessary power to the signing of- 
ficers. This is sometimes embodied 
in the abstract or certificate of title, 
especially in the case of real estate 
companies. 

If the mortgagor is a church, a 
guardian, or trustee, there should 
be proper court authority for mak- 
ing the mortgage. If the mortgage 
is signed by an attorney, the power 
of attorney should be properly re- 
corded in the county records. 

The mortgage should bear the sig- 
nature and seal of the notary and 
the expiration date of the notary’s 
commission. Some states require an 
affidavit of a court officer, certifying 
to the notary’s commission, if mort- 
gages are notarized in another state. 

Memo should be made as to the 
evidence of the recording of the 
mortgage and the work sheet should 
show the day and time of filing for 
record. This naturally should not 
precede the date of the note and 
mortgage. 

We are now ready to examine the 
abstract or certificate of title. As 
this is a lengthy operation, we ac- 


(Continued on page 50) 





Check-points On The Work Sheet 


1 The Note—All dates, 
amounts, rates, names, and sig- 
natures. 


2 The Appraisal—Values, loan 


ratio, legal description, address, 
building description, and occu- 


pant. 

3 The Committee Report— 
Committee approval, amount, 
terms, address, and appraisal 
value. 

4 The Fee Payments— 


Amounts received and credited; 
fee paid to appraiser. 

5 The Mortgage—Note de- 
scription, date, rate, payments, 
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due date, and correct signature; 
date of filing record. 


6 The Abstract—Attorney’s 
opinion of title, checking all 
dates, amounts, and names with 
note and mortgage, any excep- 
tions to the mortgage’s first lien 
rights. 


7 The Insurance Policies— 
Legal title holder’s name, or in- 
surance company’s consent in case 
of assignment; address and build- 
ing descriptions; adequate fire 
and tornado coverage; duplicate 
coverages; co-insurance clause; 
mortgage loss clause; contract 


clause endorsement; agent’s signa- 
ture and rating of insuring com- 
pany. 

8 A Completion Bond—For 


construction loans; property de- 


scription, loan and mortgage 
dates and amounts. 
9 No-lien Contract—From 


mortgagors and contractors, re- 
corded prior to any material de- 
livery or work done. 

10 A Re-appraisal—After com- 
pletion of construction, signed by 
appraiser. 

ll F. H. A. Acceptance—Ad- 


ministrator’s signature. 
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Machine Posting Simplifies 
Trust Security Records 


Again the machine improves upon hand operation—in this case, 
not only doing the work faster and more accurately, but increas- 
ing the usefulness and availability of the records, as well. 


When a comprehensive 
securities control and 
analysis file was  in- 
stalled in the trust de- 
partment, in order to 
provide maximum protection and 
service to clients, it was found that 
the system could be adapted in many 
ways to simplify the bookkeeping by 
means of machine posting; that it 
could be conveniently used in the 
preparation of ownership certifi- 
eates, credit tickets, and coupon 
envelopes; and that the machine 
posted records were of great help in 
setting up asset sheets with stand- 
ardized descriptions of the securi- 
ties. 

In addition to these features, the 
file is used as a tickler of due dates 
of income on stocks and bonds, and 
as a visible index to defaulted bonds, 
stocks on which dividends have been 
passed, tax information, in fact 





every item of information of interest 
to the trust officer in reviewing such 
securities and in conducting market- 
ing operations in an_ intelligent 
manner. 

The system has greatly increased 
in value because of its adaptation to 
machine posting. Among the impor- 
tant advantages of this system is the 
fact that when entries have been 
made from securities withdrawals 
and deposit tickets, there is instantly 
available a proof of posting to the 
control card for each issue, as well 
as to the individual file cards which 
detail the individual trust holdings 
of the respective issue. This assures 
an absolutely correct accounting 
record of all trust securities. 


By DON R. 


Trust Officer, Union Bank and Trust Co., 


CAMERON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


As the system is used in the 
Union Bank & Trust Co., the control 
card summarizes pertinent data of a 
stock, or bond issue held for the 
various trusts, while the individual 
card constitutes a record of the 
amount of that particular bond or 
stock issue held for any one trust. 
The control card is filed immediately 
ahead of the individual ecards for 
the respective security. The cards 
are filed alphabetically in the visible 
trays according to the descriptions 
of the securities, the bond ecards be- 
ing distinguished by the use of green 
ink ruling, the stock cards by red 
ink ruling. The marginal inserts are 
distinguished in like manner. 

Each ecard is headed up with the 


The card upon which this file is based. The same card is used for the Control—and the Bond card 


is also the same, except for the different color of ink, 
corner, and the heading “Coupon No. 


SARS GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
IssuE COMMON 


TRUST NO CT 292 


” 


REG. W/O UN BK & TR CO 


aac LES Oo F 


D 261378 100 
D 262459 


STOCK CONTROL 
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the word “Bond” in the upper right-hand 
over the two narrow columns under “Income Collected.” 


INCOME DUE 


SHARES 


DELIVERED 


BALANCE 











Adaptation of card size and column positions to fit the posting machine increased 
speed and efficiency in the record-keeping of this control and analysis file. 


name of the security and the issue, 
and the income due dates. On the 
individual cards are entered the 
names of the trusts and trust num- 
bers for whom the securities are 
held, and in whose name the bonds 
are registered. The par value of the 
stock is shown in the upper right 
hand corner. The bond ecard is 
headed up similarly, but contains 
such additional information as 
amortization and tax data. 

The individual and control cards 
are filed with marginal inserts which 
serve as a tickler of income due 
dates, dates the respective securities 
are reviewed, and such other infor- 
mation as defaults, worthless stocks 
and bonds, temporary withdrawals, 
registered bonds, bonds called, and 





The Posting Routine 


1 Items are posted to the indi- 
vidual card and then to the 
control card for the particular 
security. 


2 Withdrawal and deposit 
tickets are totalled, and totals are 
proved against registers of secu- 
rities received and delivered. 


3 Master controls of all secu- 
rities (two for bonds, one for 
stocks) are posted by picking up 
old balances, clearing registers of 
receipts and deliveries, and taking 
off new balance. 
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so on. These are indicated by the 
use of colored signal tabs on the 
marginal insert. It is a highly con- 
venient arrangement which gives, at 
a glance, all information that is in- 
dispensable to the investment officer, 
and that greatly simplifies the col- 
lection of income and other routine 
details. 

When the file system was planned, 
provision was made for cards of the 


‘ proper size to adapt them to ma- 


chine posting. Cards measuring six 
by eleven inches were found most 
suitable for this purpose, fitting the 
machine posting equipment in use 
in the trust department. Standard 
file cabinets to fit this size card were 
purchased, so that no space would 
be wasted. 

To further adapt the cards for 
machine posting, it was necessary to 
rearrange the columns. All cards— 
stocks or bonds, individual or con- 
trol—are ruled identically the same. 
The date of entry is posted in the 
column at the left. There is another 
column in which to note particulars 
about the stock or bond, followed 
by a notation of its price. At the 
right are three columns in which to 
post the number of shares received 
and delivered on the date of entry, 
and the balance thereof; in the case 
of bonds, this information is entered 
according to the par value of the 
security. 

The ‘‘income collected’’ columns 
have been placed at the right hand 


side of the card. Here the income 
dates are stamped at the time of 
making up the credit tickets, owner- 
ship certificates and coupon enve- 
lopes on the bond ecards and at the 
time the dividends are received on 
the stock cards. Another improve- 
ment was made by placing the amor- 
tization schedule on top of the bond 
eard, this being noted in pencil at 
the time when the bonds are pur- 
chased at a premium. When the 
clerk makes the credit ticket it is a 
simple matter to credit to the prin- 
cipal the amount of amortization as 
shown in the schedule, the balance 
of the proceeds then being credited 
to income. 

This record is ideally adapted for 
machine posting, as the individual 
cards can be easily removed from the 
tray placed on the poster’s desk. 
The ecards are posted in the order in 
which they are filed in the tray. The 
posting routine is as follows: 

First, the items are posted to the 
individual cards and then to the 
control card for the particular secu- 
rity. A proof of posting to the con- 
trol cards on each issue as well as to 
the individual ecards is then avail- 
able, to assure correct balances. 

Second, after posting to the con- 
trol and individual cards the book- 
keeper takes a total of the with- 
drawal and deposit tickets, noting 
whether the totals agree with the 
registers showing securities received 
and delivered. 

Third, she then posts to the master 
control of all securities, this being 
done by picking up the old balances, 
clearing registers of receipts and 
deliveries, and taking off the new 
balance. There are two master con- 





The File Is Used: 


1 In the preparation of owner- 
ship certificates, credit tickets, 
and coupon envelopes; 


2 As a tickler of due dates of 
income on stocks and bonds; 


3 As a visible index to de- 
faulted bonds, called bonds, stocks 
with passed dividends, temporary 
withdrawals, and tax informa- 
tion; and 


4 To establish a master control 
for all securities. 
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trol ecards on the bonds and one for 
stocks. The bonds are controlled by 
the par value and the stocks by the 
number of shares. In recording frac- 
tional shares of stock the digit one 
is used for control purposes. For 
instanee, 314 shares or 3.25 shares 
would appear as 314 or 3.25 in the 
‘*Received’’ column but would be 
posted 4 shares in the ‘‘Control’’ 
column. 

The posting routine has been 
speeded up somewhat by using a 
new type of withdrawal and deposit 
ticket. Formerly when a number of 
securities were deposited to or with- 
drawn from a trust account it was 
the practice to list them on one 
ticket. This was modified by using 
a smaller ticket, on which only one 
security could be listed. When pre- 
paring to post the items the clerk 
sorts the tickets in alphabetical 
order, identical with the arrange- 
ment of the cards in the securities 
file. She can then post at a rapid 
and even pace, and without the 
chance of overlooking any items. 

The file equipment is conveniently 
located for reference purposes. For 
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A valuable feature of this visible file is that any tray of cards may be removed from 
the cabinet and carried to the officer’s desk for checking and analysis. 


posting purposes it is necessary to 
remove only one tray at a time, the 
balance of the records being in their 
customary place. This is also the 
ease when the securities cards are 
consulted for making up credit 


tickets, ownership certificates and 
coupon envelopes, and for other 
purposes. However, the entire file 
equipment is compact, and can be 
easily moved about to any position 
in the department. 





“An Idea We Can Use” 


Y ovr article appearing in the 

November, 1937 issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly is most 
interesting. 

Your program for developing and 
instilling in the minds of your staff 
a thorough understanding of the in- 
terplay of the several departments 
and a knowledge of the various 
services your bank is able to sell, is 
a very sound and constructive one. 

In an endeavor to do our part 
toward promoting more constructive 
public relations for the banking 
fraternity as a whole, and partic- 
ularly in the instance of our own 
bank, we have for the last several 
months followed a plan somewhat 
similar to your own. In order to 
accomplish a reasonable degree of 
success in our advertising and out- 
side contacts, we realize that it is 
essential that our officers and staff 
thoroughly understand the funda- 
mentals of banking, and that they 
be in a position to answer uniformly 
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HE following is an encouraging letter from one of our. 


readers to M. Monroe Myers, cashier of the Miners 
National Bank of Pottsville, Pa., who, in a recent issue, ex- 
plained his experience in successfully selling the services of 


his bank. 


Both authors and the editors of this magazine are glad to 
hear from readers whether the letter be one of commendation 
or disagreement. We learn much from the ideas of others, 
and this magazine is dedicated to the exchange of ideas on 
bank policies and operating methods. 


questions concerning banking, serv- 
ices offered, and costs. 

Constructive public relations in- 
volves, above all, an employee of the 
type who can leave with an indivi- 
dual the impression that the bank 
he represents is in a position to 
render satisfactory service and that 
the bank is following principles that 
have been proved sound. 

The bank has many services to 
sell. However, before anyone can 
intelligently explain these services 
to an individual, he must have a 
thorough understanding himself,and 
this can be accomplished through 
the holding of employee clinics con- 
ducted under the supervision of 


various officers. After the employees 
have been thoroughly trained, they 
are then in a position to better 
represent the bank as salesmen. 
During the last few weeks, I have 
been discussing with our advertising 
council the matter of preparing a 
eatalog or booklet outlining the 
various services or wares, so to 
speak, that we have as merchandise. 
We have been giving considera- 
tion to the idea of preparing a 
catalog of services with a marginal 
index, and if it is not too expensive, 
we have thought that perhaps we 
would have the booklet more attrae- 
tive by having different colored 


(Continued on page 50) 
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We're Going To Have Weather! 


Climatic And Agricultural Predictions For 1938 


Weather forecasting has grown up since the days when Grandpa’s old 
almanac used to assure us that Grandpa’s bunions would ache September 
24th, prior to a light drizzle on the 25th. Today’s predictions smack but 
little of necromancy—and the author’s record of 80% accuracy would 
seem to be predicated upon an accurate, practical, and scientific basis. 


By SELBY MAXWELL 


Weather Forecasts, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


EATHER has long been 
W conceded one of the agricul- 

tural banker’s greatest loan 
hazards. It is certainly his chief 
worry in loaning money to farmers 
on crops for the coming year. It is 
also an important consideration in 
loans to canning factories, ware- 
houses, shippers, ranchers, and in 
fact any business directly dependent 
on nature. 

Fortunately, we are no longer 
entirely at the mercy of the whims 
of the weather. The modern science 
of astronomy, aided by past weather 
records, makes it possible to tell not 
only days and weeks, but months 
and years ahead just what weather 
conditions will occur generally over 
the country. 

In considering the year now just 
beginning, we can look at it as, in 
general, a good one for agriculture. 
Taken as a whole, it will probably 
be better than the past one. How- 
ever, this is only speaking for the 
country as a whole, and individual 
sections in relation to their partic- 
ular crop must be taken into sepa- 
rate consideration. 

The most heartening sign on the 
1938 weather horizon for bankers 
in the dust bowl and drought area 
is the end of the drought. The 
drought appears to be gone for good 
and will not be back, at least not 
until the 50’s or 60’s. In fact, no 
part of the country will lack for 
rainfall, although in some sections it 
will not have the proper distribution 
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to best benefit local crops. Fortu- 
nately, however, the heaviest pre- 
cipitation during the coming year 
will fall where it is most needed. 
During February, March, and June 
there will be heavy precipitation in 
all of the drought states, from Texas 
to the Dakotas. All conditions here 
are improving. The water table is 
rising and water is coming back into 
the streams, springs, wells, and 
ponds. 

The eastern part of the corn belt 
will not be so fortunate when it 
comes to moisture, however, and 
bankers here should consider the 
danger of a poor crop. This section 
will get plenty of rain during the 
year, but it will not come when it is 
most needed. There will be good 
rains in July, but not a great deal 
again until September, when it will 
be too late to do much good. Al- 


though it is not likely that there 
will be any complete burning out of 
crops, this lack of rain will be dam- 
aging in the midst of August heat, 
will result in poor pollination, and 
will retard the full development of 
the ears. Sections with light and 
sandy soil will suffer the most. 

There will be no water to spare in 
western Ohio, northern Indiana, and 
eastern Illinois and a banker will do 
well to think twice before lending 
money on the 1938 corn crop in that 
region. It will be wise, if a fairly 
good piece of land is being consid- 
ered, to go out and take a look at 
the ground. If it is dry pulverized 
dust, sandy, or light crusty soil, the 
outlook will be none too good. 

In the western part of the corn 
belt, the picture is brighter. Iowa, 
western Illinois, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, and Kansas will fare well, al- 
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Highlights For 
1938 Agriculture 


@ Plenty of rain in the 
dustbowl 


@ Favorable conditions 
for cotton crop 


@ Lack of rain in eastern 
corn belt 


@. Good conditions for 


truck farming on 
Atlantic coast 


though the crop may not be as good 
as 1937. In the extreme western 
part of the belt, rains will be plenti- 
ful and frequent. In Illinois and 
Iowa they will not be excessive, how- 
ever. Bankers who usually are re- 
luctant to lend money on land 
normally swampy or waterlogged, 
ean safely do so this year, for most 
such sections will be in good shape 
for planting and growing. 

Another bright spot in the picture 
is the fact that the severe winter 
weather should kill most of the corn 
borers and other pests throughout 
the belt. 


Good Wheat Crop Indicated 


From present indications, there 
should be a good wheat crop. In the 
Southwest there will be plenty of 
rain, but because of persistent sub- 
zero weather in January and Feb- 
ruary there may be some killing of 


winter plantings. 

Spring wheat should be especially 
good. Lower Canada which has suf- 
fered so much, will probably benefit 


the most. With considerable rain 
indicated for June in the Great 
Plains states, it is important to re- 
member that wet weather is coming 
just when rust will be a menacing 
factor. Moisture gives an easy 
entrance for Canadian rust, which 
may do considerable damage to the 
1938 erop. 


In speaking of wheat and other 
crops in the dust bowl states, we all 
face a serious problem in considering 
the future of agriculture here. I 
have already indicated that condi- 
tions in the regular wheat states 
should be good. In recommending 
planting of crops in all parts of the 
dust bowl, however, it is important 
to consider the condition of the soil. 
At present all indications point to 
the possibility of good crops where 
pastures and fields have burned 
brown during recent years. How- 
ever, it is important to remember 
that most of the soil is thin and light 
and a lot has happened to it during 
the drought. It will most certainly 
be a good year for the cattle farmers 
and ranch men who will lack for 
neither water nor grass. 


The Northwest should not count 
on winter precipitation for irriga- 
tion. From all indications there will 
be little winter rain and mountain 
snows will be light. The dry winds 
during the winter will be severe and 
will evaporate a lot of what snow 
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does fall. However, it will be a cool 
summer, which will be a favorable 
factor in preserving crops. 

Generally speaking, the summer 
in the east along the Atlantic coast 
will be cool and there wiH be more 
and better distribution of rainfall 
than in the Midwest. Precipitation 
and crop conditions improve as the 
“Appalachian barrier is crossed. 
Most of the Atlantic seaboard states 
will be especially favorable for their 
local crops, and bankers can count 
on some fine fruits and vegetables. It 
is important to know, however, that 
Spring will be late along most of the 
Atlantic seaboard and _ farmers 
should be warned to look for, heavy . 
and killing frosts in April and May. 
Don’t be fooled by unusually warm 
weather in March and April. The 
Carolinas’ truck garden regions may 
be hard hit. 


Good Cotton Crop Ahead 


The South, I believe, can look for- 
ward to a good cotton crop. There 
is going to be enough water in Texas 


(Continued on page 45) 


The Experience Of 
The Author 


Selby Maxwell has been doing long- 
range predicting of weather for 15 
years. According to his theory, the 
weather is something the earth goes 
through much as an auto goes through 
valleys and over mountains. The 
magnetic attraction of the earth, sun, 
and moon (with the moon chiefly 
responsible) are the basis of his 
meteorological predictions. According 
to his observations, the moon affects 
the earth’s atmosphere just as it 
affects the tides, except for the fact 
that the air is more fluid than water 
and atmosphere surrounds the earth 
loosely, like an envelope. Mr. Maxwell 
has developed his own mathematical 
formula for calculating the extent of 
the attraction of the earth and moon 
for each other. 


In December, 1935, Mr. Maxwell 
forecast the 1936 drought and in the 
fall of last year forecast the begin- 
ning of the end of the drought in the 
dust bowl during 1937. He makes it a 
practice to go out and meet storms 
which he has announced to appear at 
a particular time and place. Among 
other large storms, he forecast in 1936 
the storm which did considerable 
damage to buildings at the Texas 
Centennial. His forecasts are used 
by farmers, agricultural associations, 
canners, cattle men, and transporta- 
tion companies. 








‘Refrigerator Financing 


Brings New Customers 


The experiences here related show how some banks have 
increased business by encouraging wholesale buyers to send 
the retail customers to the bank for installment borrowing. 


No matter what state I 
visit, I find bankers who 
say they are in great 
need of more loans. A 
banker in one Wisconsin 
city said, ‘‘ We are crazy for loans.’’ 
Of course, he did not mean that lit- 
erally. He meant that there is real 
anxiety among the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank because of the small 
total of loans, and consequently, the 
small income. 

He quoted figures to show the in- 
come per dollar of deposits in former 
years, and compared them to last 
year. He said that he believed the 
income this coming year would be 
still less. 

After hearing similar complaints 
over a period of months, I began to 
look for ways in which some bankers 
had found new loans, and I am go- 
ing to quote some of the experiences 
I found of those who have loaned 
money for the financing of electric 
refrigerators. 

In one Iowa city, I found a banker 
who has had an experience which 
brings out at once the advantages 
of cooperating with local specialty 
dealers. This banker had a commer- 
cial customer who sold electric re- 
frigerators. From time to time, he 
had loaned this dealer small amounts 
for short periods when the dealer 
was buying a supply of refriger- 
ators. These loans had always been 
paid promptly, the dealer had a good 
turnover, and the banker was sure, 
from his knowledge of the dealer’s 
business methods, that the business 
was likely to continue to be good. 

One policy of this dealer which 
the banker particularly liked was 
his service policy. The dealer made 
it his business to visit the owners 
of electric refrigerators bought from 
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him, at least four times a year. In 
the meantime, he tried to get them 
into his store as much as possible, 
so that he might keep in touch with 
the performance of the refrigerators. 
The minute anything was not satis- 
factory, either he personally, or his 
son, who was his service man, visited 
the customer and put the equipment 
in good working order. 

Any banker can readily see that, 
with such a service policy, customers 
are likely to make every effort to pay 
their installments as often as they 
come due. This dealer, however, was 
sending all of his retail paper to a 
finance company out of town. 

One day, the banker mentioned 
the matter to him, and asked him 
why the paper was sent out of town. 
The dealer gave a rather typical 
answer. ‘‘I didn’t know the bank 
would be interested. I thought the 
finance companies were for the pur- 
pose of handling retail paper, and 
that the banks were interested only 


By J. V. TUTTLE 





How The Plan Operates 


1 The bank reserves the right 
to pass on all notes, preferably 
before the sale is made. 


2 The loan is made direct to 
the customer. 


3 The dealer agrees to accept 
and resell all repossessed ma- 
chines. 


4 The dealer endorses notes 
for buyers not acceptable to the 
bank and carries a reasonable 
balance to cover such charge- 


backs. 





in commercial loans that matured 
in from 30 to 90 days.”’ 

The banker explained that con- 
ditions in banking have changed 
somewhat in recent years. Banks 
now have enough funds available to 
take care of a great deal of retail 
financing, as well as the commercial 
loans. 

**Well,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I am 
glad to know that, because I should 
like it much better if I could handle 
all my customers right here in town. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that the 
bank is entitled to the income derived 
from these notes. Under what condi- 
tions do you want to handle these 
retail loans?’’ 

‘‘The bank does not consider the 
conditional sales contract on the re- 
frigerator as the only security for 
a loan,’’ explained the banker. ‘‘ The 
bank wants a personal checkup 
which makes it feel that the bor- 
rower will be able to make the pay- 
ments he promises. In other words, 
we do not want to agree to take 
every customer you send to us. We 
want to pass judgment on each one 
individually. 

‘*We should prefer to have you 
send your customers to us, or else 
discuss them with us before the sale 
is finally completed. You are in here 
every day—why can’t you tell me 
each day the prospects who are near- 
ing the closing point? In many 
cases, I may be able to tell you at 
once whether we will be interested 
in the loan. In other cases, I may 
need to make a little investigation, 
but I will do it promptly, and give 
you a prompt answer. 

**In case we should wish to make 
the loan, we prefer to have you send 
the customer to us to borrow the 
money direct from the bank. On 
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these loans, we shall ask you for a 
letter guaranteeing us to repossess 
any machine that may need to be 
repossessed, you to take the machine 
at a price represented by the balance 
due on the note. In other words, 
you must agree to buy back every 
machine that is not paid for as 
agreed, and do it promptly.”’ 

**T will gladly do that,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘I much prefer to do the 
repossessing and the reselling, to 
having the bank take any of the mer- 
chandise. You’re in the business of 
lending money; I’m in the business 
of handling electric refrigerators. I 
like your idea of each one sticking 
to his own job. 

**But,’’ he continued, ‘‘how about 
those people who are not top-notch 
eredit risks?’ 

‘*On those,’’ the banker replied, 
‘‘we will ask you to endorse the note, 
so that, within five days after a pay- 
ment is overdue, we may charge that 

/Jnote back to your account without 
any delay. This, of course, makes it 
necessary for you to carry a reason- 
able balance in your own account, so 
that such charge-backs, if they occur, 
will not embarrass you. I think we 
ean get together on the amount of 
this balance, and I believe that you 
will feel better in having that bal- 
ance in your account, than to be 
without it.’’ 

**T think your proposition is per- 
fectly reasonable,’’ said the dealer, 
‘‘and I want to assure you that I 
will live up to our agreement 100%. 
I will write the letter as soon as I 
get back to my office, agreeing to 
repossess any machines represented 
by loans, the notes of which I have 
not endorsed. Also, I will discuss 
with you each day my list of pros- 
pects, so that we can be ready to 
handle the note in the way you 
prefer, when the refrigerator is 
sold.’’ 

The next morning, the dealer came 
in with the letter, and with a list of 
his immediate prospects. The banker 
went over the list carefully, and 
checked several whose credit was 
perfectly good with the bank, and 
whose notes the bank would be will- 
ing to take without recourse. He 
then handed the dealer a pad of 
notes made payable to the bank, and 
suggested that he have his custom- 
ers make out those notes at the time 
the deal was closed. 

‘*Your shop is only a few doors 
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from the bank,’’ suggested the 
banker, ‘‘and I believe it would be 
good business for both of us if you 
would then bring the customer into 
the bank with the signed note, and 
the conditional sales contract, which 
will, of course, be made out in the 
bank’s favor. 

“‘That will make the customer 
feel that everything is clear-cut, and 
that the bank has actually passed on 
his credit. I believe that this will 
make the customer feel more provd 
of his credit standing. 

‘**I notice,’’ he went on, ‘‘that 
there are several of your prospects 
here who are not customers of our 
bank. They do business elsewhere. 
Consequently, I think that our little 
plan is going to add some customers 
to the list we already have. 

‘‘These names which I have not 
checked are people whose credit 
standing either is not sufficiently 
good for the bank to accept the note 
without recourse, or else they are 
not known to us. We will ask you 
to bring us complete information as 
soon as you can get it, on our own 
credit statements, about these people 
we do not know, and probably we 
will have an answer for you by the 
time these people close the deal.’’ 

This plan had been ‘going on for 
over a year when I discussed the 
matter with the banker, and he was 
very much pleased with the results. 
As a matter of fact, there had been 
no repossessions. 

But the most important result was 
that the bank had secured 72 new 
eustomers. These were people who 
either had not had a bank account 
before, or were dealing with another 
bank. In some eases, they were busi- 
ness men of the town who had their 
accounts other places. Not all of 
them transferred their accounts to 
this bank, but they did have this 
loan transaction, and so, made one 
more important contact for the insti- 
tution. 

The loans themselves, of course, 
were profitable. They were made 
for the highest rate of interest 
charged in the town. Interest was 
charged on the full amount for the 
full time the note ran, but repay- 
ments were made each month, so the 
bank had some advantage, in that it 
had part of the money to use again. 

I am describing the experience of 
this individual bank, but I have 
found very similar experiences in 





The housewife’s “pride of owner- 
ship” is a large factor in assuring 
prompt payments and makes the 
financing of refrigerator paper one 
of the safest a bank can have. 


several other states. Some variations 
are made in different banks. In one 
bank, for example—a bank in Wis- 
consin—the policy is to have every 
note endorsed by the dealer regard- 
less of who signs it. The president 
explained that this is not a matter 
of security, but rather a matter of 
avoiding red-tape in repossession. 
While repossessions seldom oceur, 
the banker said he felt a little better 
about the deal because there could 
be no possible delay and no possible 
disagreement if a repossession had 
to be made. 

On the other hand, the bank in 
Iowa felt just as secure in getting 
prompt action on repossessions of 
refrigerators on which there was no 
recourse, because of the letter of 
agreement it had from the dealer. 
In this ease, of course, the bank had 
full confidence in the dealer. Pos- 
sibly in the Wisconsin bank, at least 
one of the dealers did not have quite 
as high a standing. 

It would appear from these cases 
I have mentioned (and I believe my 
other experiences substantiate this 
conclusion) that it is just as safe to 
lend for installment purchases on 
refrigerators, without recourse—if 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Neatness Spells Efficiency 


This experience of the cashier of a country bank, 
and the accompanying photographs, illustrate 
some practical ways to increase the efficiency of 
employees and the comfort of their customers. 


By HAL G. VINCENT 


Cashier, State Savings Bank, Otsego, Mich. 


HERE ean be no questioning 
Ts the fact that our employees 

do better work and accomplish 
more because we have stressed neat- 
ness and orderliness. There are no 
delays in finding letters or records, 
because we have spent much time in 
simplifying our various systems. 

Expense need not delay the reor- 
ganization of a bank’s record keep- 
ing. A will to make improvements 
is system’s No. 1 requisite—the rest 
is easy. System begins with simplic- 
ity and workability, but above all, 
neatness. Our lobby is very much 
like other bank lobbies. It has a 
customers’ writing desk, two wall 
benches, the usual tellers’ wickets 
and, on the walls, a clock, a calen- 
dar, and a bulletin board. 

There are signs indicating mem- 
bership in state’ and national bank- 
ers associations and in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Other signs state that our bank is 
**Protected by the Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency,’’ 
‘Equipped with Diebold Delayed 
Time Locks’’ and has facilities for 
‘‘Notary Public’’, ‘‘Western Union 
Money Transfers’’, and ‘‘ American 
Express Travellers Checks.’’ Are 
these signs posted at random wher- 
ever it proves convenient to tack 
one up? Look at the picture accom- 
panying this article and you will see 
that we have them neatly displayed 
in one place. 

The cashier’s desk adjoins the 
marble rail in the customary posi- 
tion occupied by cashiers’ desks. It’s 
a roll top affair with its ordinary 
pigeon holes, drawers, and compart- 
ments. When it is closed at night, 
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there isn’t one single paper exposed 
to view, and during the day, the 
only documents that make them- 
selves evident are those which are 
being worked upon. On both sides 
of the clean desk blotter are work 
organizers. Each has six pockets. 
They bear the following tabs: 

Immediate Attention 

Unpaid Bills 

Abeyance—General 

Abeyance—Notes 

Abeyanee—Mortgages 

Permanent File 

Loan Applications 

Bankers Associations 

FDIC & State Dep’t. 

Directors 

Stockholders 

Bonds 

The titles shown are more or less 
self explanatory. As the matters in 
the abeyance files become completed, 
the correspondence is transferred to 
the division, ‘‘Permanent file’’, 
which in turn is transferred to the 
vault files. None of the contents of 
the work organizer remains there 
permanently—they are all uncom- 
pleted matters requiring further 
attention or frequent reference. 

Then there is the note cage with 
its ease for notes and mortgages, the 
diseount register, the daily journal 
of paid notes, the tickler, legal blank 
cabinet, and credit file. A cupboard 
in the note eage contains blank note 
forms. Often, in haste, one is 
tempted to store supplies wherever 
shelf or cupboard space is available, 
but though three of our windows 
are used for general teller work, all 
commercial supplies are placed in 
the second cabinet, those pertaining 








to the savings department in the 
third cabinet, and so on. We know 
exactly where to look for our sup- 
plies. Surplus stock is, of course, 
stored in our basement vault. 

The credit file is a cabinet which 
fits under the counter and contains 
a nest of drawers which accommo- 
date 5 x 7 ecards. We get informa- 
tion from time to time concerning 
people in our locality which we 
think might advantageously be 
jotted down for future reference, so 
we use plain white cards, identical 
in size to the buff colored liability 
eards and briefly record the date 
and our information—each card, of 
course, applying to only one person. 
These are revised whenever occasion 
or opportunity affords, not by using 
a new card, but simply by the in- 
sertion of the current date followed 
by the information obtained. Two 
or three lines will usually suffice for 
each entry. 





Seven Efficiency Items 


1 All “membership”, “protec- 
tive”, and similar signs are 
grouped in one place. 


2 A work organizer keeps the 
cashier’s desk neat and all papers 
accessible. 


3 Definite storage space is al- 
lotted to each note form or supply 
item. 


4 A running record of credit 
data is filed with each customer’s 
financial statements. 


5 Retail collections are han- 
dled for merchants at a nominal 
fee through a simple tickler sys- 
tem. 


6 Deposit box rentals are col- 
lected promptly by an efficient 
follow-up. 


7 A push button facilitates 
service to safe deposit customers. 
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We have not only a man’s finan- 
cial condition and a record of our 
past experience with him, but a 
whole brief of personal matters that 
prove to be very valuable to us when 
granting new credits—facts that we 
eouldn’t begin to remember in any 
other way. Our financial statements 
are also printed on a card which 
likewise fits this same file. 

More recently, we have devised 
another type of card of the same 
size which we use for a tickler on 
loans. These are made a part of the 
permanent credit file after all pay- 
ments have been completed. They 
show the manner in which each in- 
stallment has been met. 

We occasionally have a past due 
note or installment payment, but 
we don’t have it long. We don’t 
wait three or four days to follow up 
these delinquencies. The notice goes 
out at onee. Customers can be grace- 
fully and properly educated along 
these lines and we have made it our 
business to do it. 

Some of our merchants have old 
accounts they want us to collect 
without unnecessarily antagonizing 
their customers. We refuse to han- 
dle any such accounts until a new 
arrangement is entered into relative 
to gradual payments. We insist that 
the merchant see his customer and 
take a note ealling for regular pay- 
ments in amounts commensurate with 
the debtor’s ability to pay, at the 
same time being sure to inform him 
that the bank expects to handle the 
note. Our charge to the merchant is 
only 25 cents per payment collected. 
Most payments come to us without 
effort on our part. Our tickler en- 
ables us to follow up promptly with 
a bank notice, in ease the due date 
passes without the payment having 
been made. Occasionally, we cannot 
make progress with an account, in 
which event it is simply returned to 
the owner. 

Our system for handling safe de- 
posit customers entails a minimum 
of effort while providing facilities 
aS secure as our equipment makes 
possible. All of our rentals are due 
annually on January 2. If a person 
comes in to rent a box on any other 
date, we collect only a pro rata por- 
tion of the annual rent until the fol- 
lowing January. Rentals are re- 
corded on the back of the signature 
ecards. 

Just prior to the end of the year, 


January, 1938 


The lobby is neat and pleasant. The 
walls are not defaced with miscella- 
neous signs and notices. 


we prepare and mail notices to all 
box renters. These are made on the 
typewriter in duplicate, the copy 
being not only a tickler of unpaid 
rents but a receipt for the amount 
with the terms of rental and regula- 
tions printed on the back. These 
duplicates, or receipts, are filed 
numerically and are surrendered 
upon payment of the rent. 


All signs are hung together at the back 
of the lobby. 


Reminder notices go out again on 
February 1 to those who did not 
respond to the first. By March 1, 
there remain only a few still unpaid 
and to these we send a form letter. 
Then if the delinquency still per- 
sists, we plug the keyhole with an 


The cashier’s desk at the counter is 
organized in such a way as to avoid 
having any papers in sight other than 
those being used for the one job in 
hand. 


ordinary paper clip, which enables 
us to eatch the customer when he 
seeks access. Invariably, the rent is 
paid forthwith. Occasionally we 
have to refuse access to a box until 
the rent is paid, but not very often. 

Usually the collection details are 
pretty well wound up by April 1 
and, except for arranging a few new 


The desk in the consultation room is 
kept clear of work so that customers 
may feel the officer is giving his entire 
attention to their business. 


rentals, the rest of the year, we have 
only to help our clients open their 
boxes. We installed an electric push 
button near the entrance to our 
vault which may be used to summon 
a clerk in case we fail to notice 


The safe deposit customer registers his 
name and pushes a button to call a 
clerk. 


that there is a person desiring ac- 
cess. 

We have a hardware department 
located in the lower left-hand 
drawer of the desk in our bookkeep- 
ing room. Every day or two we 
want the hammer, screwdriver, 
pincers, a nail, screw, tack, hook, or 
ledger post. But it doesn’t take very 
long to find the object of our search. 








Consolidated Personnel Records 
Have Many Valuable Uses 


Availability is the ‘“‘value test’”’ of any record 


system. 


This form concentrates the essential 


facts of eight records and makes possible a 
review of 600 employees in half a day. 


By ARTHUR W. KOHNER 


Cashier, Wells Fargo Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ploys 50 or 500 people, 
it is a matter of great 
importance to maintain 
the necessary personnel 
records—and not only that, to con- 
solidate the most essential personnel 
data on a compact form, as a quick 
reference-medium for the personnel 
director, for the cashier, and others 
in the bank concerned with welfare 
and efficiency of the staff. 
Without this consolidated record, 
as developed and now used in the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Co., 
needless time and energy would be 
spent searching through the files on 
those occasions when it is necessary 





to refer to personal histories and 
performance reports, in connection 
with salary adjustments, transfers, 
promotions, and other matters which 
come under the scope of personnel 
direction. 


When making the periodical sal- 
ary review, it is usually necessary 
to go into the personal history of 
the employee as well as to examine 
the records of past and present per- 
formances. This means a tedious 
examination of many records that 
are filed in the personnel folders. 
At best, to make the review thor- 
ough, only about five folders can be 
reviewed in the course of an hour. 
With the use of the consolidated 
form, however, some 50 employees’ 
personnel histories and records can 
be reviewed in that time—and re- 
viewed more thoroughly because the 
consolidated data is stripped of non- 
essentials. The data is set up on one 


The consolidated personnel records of the entire organization are kept in this 
loose-leaf binder—a digest of a file which occupies over eight feet of floor space. 





sheet to present a clear picture of 
the bank employee, complete from 
the date of employment to the time 
the last report was received from a 
department head commenting on his 
or her work and general aptitude. 

It is a basie principle of this 
bank’s personnel policy to recognize 
meritorious performance by making 
salary adjustments, by rewarding it 
with promotion, and to say the least, 
by making the individual feel that 
his or her progress is properly re- 
ported and carefully reviewed by a 
senior officer. This necessitates the 
preparation of numerous reports for 
inclusion in the personnel file. 

Thus, once a year, department 
heads must submit reports covering 
the performance of each employee 
under their supervision. We refer 
to these reports as ‘‘dictations’’. 
Actually, an employee’s progress 
may be reported on more than once 
a year, particularly in such cases 
where in the course of the year he has 
been transferred to one or more de- 
partments in the bank. As received, 
these dictations are entered on the 
consolidated personnel form, to 
stand out for the personnel officer’s 
attention virtually every minute of 
the day, instead of being lost in a 
massive file. 

To the same end, we believe in 
making salary reviews, not once a 
year, but every month in the year. 
With a personnel of 600 in the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., this 
would entail endless detail, were it 
not for the use of the consolidated 
personnel record. It is possible to 
make the salary review, and do it 
very thoroughly, in the course of the 
morning or afternoon. The per- 
sonnel officer is spared the incon- 
venience of digging into files. And 
incidentally, none of the file mate- 
rial is needlessly tied up during the 
periods when salary reviews are 
made and other important personnel 
details checked. 

The consolidated form has many 
other important uses, combining as 
it does compactness, brevity, and 
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reference convenience. The letter- 
size sheets are preserved in a loose- 
leaf folder the thickness of a tele- 
phone directory, making it conven- 
ient to carry around, to take to staff 
meetings for discussion of personnel 
matters, for quick reference in emer- 
gencies (such as when it becomes 
necessary to assign one or more em- 
ployees in one department tempo- 
rarily to handle extra business) or 
to replace those on the sick list. The 
personnel changes can be effected 
quickly, but with proper considera- 
tion to the individual’s personality 
and fitness for the work, as deter- 
mined by past experience and per- 
formance ratings. 

The consolidated form is in reality 
a composite of some eight important 
personnel records, beginning with 
the application for employment form 
and including the starting date and 
salary, the periodical salary changes 
records, personal history blank, 
inter- and intra-departmental pro- 
motions, progress reports by depart- 
ment heads, and the insurance 
record of the individual. However, 
no attempt has been made to digest 
comprehensively, the information 
from each, but to present only the 
most essential details, sufficient to 
present a clear-cut picture of the 
employee for ordinary purposes. 
When more complete information is 
ever desired on the employee’s per- 
sonal history or work in the bank, 
reference can, of course, be made 
directly to the original file material. 

The name of the employee is typed 
at the top of the sheet and the sheet 
filed alphabetically by name in the 
loose-leaf book. Following the name, 
there are five information items, 
digested from the employment ap- 
plication—date of birth, family, 
education, previous experience, and 
introduction to the bank. The items 
of date employed and starting sal- 
ary are taken from the employment 
record. From the insurance record 
we type in the amount of insurance, 
contributory and non-contributory, 
carried by the individual. The lower 
part of the sheet is used to note the 
periodical salary adjustments, with 
the names of the departments in 
which the individual was employed 
at the time each adjustment was 
made. More than half of the sheet 
is reserved for this information, 
assuring a continuous record over 


(Continued on page 53) 


January, 1938 


Report from Department Heads 


10. 6.25 Mir. Miller says: “Eis work is very good. lie is ea bright boy.” 

2.24.26 Mr. Davis says: “Learns quickly and is very capable. However, he hes a bed 
habit of doing a great deal of unnecessary talking to those working with hir. ) 
I bave had a talk with him about this.” e 


4. 9.26 Mr. Davis says: "Work is satisfactory. Since my last talk with him he seems to 
be tending more strictly to business.” 


11.16.27 Mr. McCormick says: "Excellent bookkeeper. Keeps very neat and accurate records. 
I can gepend on him to handle a great volume of work and do it well." 
. 


4. 2.29 Mr. Hunt says: "Work is entirely satisfactory." 


6.17.30 Mr. Hunt says: “A very capableworker. lir. Gorman is very much pleased wit 
him as an assistant." 


9.16.33 Mr. Hunt says: "Wr. Phillips’ work is very satisfactory.” 
6. 4.37 ke. Hunt says: "A very fine teller. He possesses an excellent personality, 


is well liked by the customers, and gets along well with his fellow workers. 
b b ould be = cood bs penagerial capacity in one of our 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
San Francisco 


PHILLIPS, WILLIAM F. 
Name 
January 16, 1905 
Married «- one son 


High school graduate = completed Standard Course at 
American Institute of Banking. 


Previous 
Experience None 


Introduction Applied for a position 

Date Employed august 15, 1925 

Starting Salary $65.00 per month 

Insurance—Non-Contributory $3,000.00 Contributory $2,000.00 
Departments | Salary Record 


, Increase Salary Date Increase 


8.15.25 Office Boy | $65. | 
10. 9.25 Mail Department — 


11.26 0. | 
e le 6026 Clearing House | 
Departnent | 6026 80. | 
9.26 85. | 
1.27 90. 


2e 7.27 Bookkeeping Dept. | 
4.27 
| 8027 110. 
| 1028 115, 
| 6.28 120. 
10.28 125. 
3.25.29 Interior Proof and 
extra Unit Teller 8.29 140. | 
6. 7.50 Assistant Unit | | 
Teller 92350 158. 
| 10.32 160. 


| 

Unit Teller 11.33 
| 5.36 185. | 
8.37 200. | 


| 


vem 18 1M.437 





One employee’s consolidated record—presenting, at a glance, a clear 
and complete picture of that individual. 


This Consolidated Record Contains, 


In Brief Form: 5 Promotion record 


6 I 
1 Application for employment ngureaghore=s 


7 2 d . 
2 Starting date and salary rR 1 ee eee 


3 Personal history 8 Personnel -director’s notes 


4 Salary record and comments 
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How Bank Dividends Are Taxed 


: 


| 





The fourth paper in this comprehensive research study of the 
bank-taxation philosophies and mechanics in the various states. 





There is a popular be- 
lief that if the income 
of a bank or other cor- 
poration is taxed, no 
portion of that income 
may be taxed again after it is dis- 
tributed to the shareholders as divi- 
dends. Actually, no such general 
restriction exists. A corporation is 
considered a distinct legal person- 
ality, having rights and privileges 
distinct from those of its share- 
holders. Furthermore, no individual 
stockholder is entitled to any par- 
ticular portion of the corporation’s 
income or profits until dividends are 
declared by the directors. This 
means that the dividends received 
ean be taxed as a part of the share- 
holder’s income, without bringing 
about double taxation. 

Some states have taken a more 
liberal attitude than others and do 
not impose the greatest possible 
amount of taxes upon dividends 
from corporations already taxed 
upon their incomes in that state. 
Such dividends either are exempted 
entirely or, if they are taxed, a 
eredit is allowed against the tax for 
a proportionate part of the tax paid 
by the corporation on its income be- 
fore distribution of dividends. 

Since nearly three-fourths of the 
states now impose personal net in- 
come taxes or corporation franchise 
taxes measured by net income, it is 
extremely important for bankers to 
understand the exact extent to which 
dividends paid on bank stock are 
taxable to the shareholders in their 
own and neighboring states. 


Definition Of Dividends 


For tax purposes, any -distribu- 
tion of net earnings or profits among 
the holders of bank stocks is a 
‘*dividend’’ whether paid in money 
or property. Profits accumulated by 
the bank before the effective or 
‘*basie’’ date of an income or fran- 
chise tax applying to its stockholders 
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By L. R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney-at-Law, Chicago 


generally are permitted to be dis- 
tributed tax-free. To prevent a so- 
called ‘‘inverse’’ distribution of 
profits, the states using such taxes 
provide that every distribution is 
presumed to be made out of the most 
recently accumulated earnings or 
profits. In this way, the burden of 
proving that the profits distributed 
come under the classification of 
‘*tax-free’’ distributions is placed 
upon the bank and its shareholders. 

Some of the states limit the use 
of tax-free distributions still further 
by forcing the current earnings to 
be divided among the shareholders 
before any tax-free dividends can 
be declared. This is done by a tech- 
nical rule that any earnings or 
profits accumulated before the spec- 
ified date may be excluded from 
the tax base after, but not before, 
the later accumulations have been 
paid out. 

An interesting point is that while 
there is no tax upon the dividends 
declared out of the surplus or un- 
divided profits accumulated before 
the ‘‘basie date,’’ the amount dis- 
tributed is deducted from the value 
of the stock itself. As a result, when 
this stock is sold, the reduced value 
rather than its cost is taken as the 
basis for determining any gain or 
loss to the shareholder from the 
entire transaction. 

Instead of declaring a dividend in 
eash, business corporations and 
banks may distribute additional 
shares of stock. This practice pre- 
vails among business corporations to 
a much greater extent than with 
banks. In either case, it is impor- 
tant, because such dividends usually 
are not taxable. When stock re- 
ceived as a dividend is sold, any 
gain or loss resulting from the sale 


is reeognized by the state: such 
gains are then taxed in the same 
way as any other profit from the 
sale of similar securities, while 
losses are treated as a deductible 
item subject to various limitations. 
Dividends paid on stock which 
originally had been received as a 
dividend are fully taxable. 


Distribution In Liquidation 


When a bank decides to liquidate 
or is forced into involuntary liquida- 
tion, shareholders are not entitled 
to receive any portion of the bank’s 
assets until depositor’s claims, taxes, 
expenses of liquidation and other 
prior demands are met. Whatever 
amount is distributed from the re- 
maining assets is treated as payment 
for the stock rather than as a divi- 
dend. If the distribution is made 
upon the final winding-up of the 
bank’s affairs, it is considered to be 
a payment in complete liquidation 
and is tax-free. 

Even though the final amount re- 
ceived may be less than the amount 
of the stock, it is regarded as a 
return of the capital invested and 
not a distribution of profits or sur- 
plus. It is not always easy to deter- 
mine when ‘‘liquidation’’ has com- 
meneed. As a general rule, a resolu- 
tion adopted by vote of the stock- 
holders authorizing and directing 
the Board of Directors to wind up 
the affairs of the company is not 
considered by the courts to be the 
same as actual liquidation. Only 
when definite steps are taken to 
close out all remaining assets within 
a limited period of time or to ter- 
minate the franchise do the courts 
agree that liquidation has begun. 
Therefore, any gains realized by the 
sale of assets before that time are 
held to be profits and are taxable to 
the shareholders as dividends. 

Since many banks are still in the 
process of liquidation, it is impor- 
tant for both the bankers and the 
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Table 6—Taxation of Dividends in “Share Tax’ States 


: wey , Are dividends taxable when received on stocks of mercan- 
Income taxes at the following rates|Are dividends taxable when received|tile, manufacturing and business corporations organized in 
are levied against: on stocks of state or national banks/this state (domestic) or in other states (foreign) and doing 






















located: business: 
oeeth Natural Entirely in Entirely in Partly in 
— Capes Persons oe Other States? | Other States? This Stace? This State? 
aq |Rev. Code 1% to 5% 1% to 44% No State banks only /|Yes No Are taxable unless 
zy, |Suppl. 50% of the corp’s. 
© /|1936, Sec. net income was tax- 
3 3182-a to able in Arizona. 
< 








2% (franchise tax) |1% to 5% No State banks only /|Yes s No Are not taxable so 
long as any part of 
the corporations in- 
come was taxable in 

Arkansas. 





Rev. Code 
1935, Sec. 
146. 


None 1% to 3% All dividends received from state banks and other business corporations are taxable regardless of 
their location or principal place of business. 





Code '33 54% ($10 1% to7% No tax on dividends received on stocks| All dividends are taxable, regardless of location or place of 






Sec. 92-3102, minimum tax) of banks and trust co’s. doing a regular| business of corp. paying them. 
3107 as last commercial banking business. No deductions or credits allowed for taxes paid by 
amended by corporation. 










Act No. 355 
Laws '37 















None NO INCOME TAX 


Burn’s Ind. 
Stat. Anno. 
Sec. 64-2605. 


1% on dividends and other income from banks, public utilities, retailers and miscellaneous sources. 44 of 1% on dividends on other 
income derived from wholesalers, jobbers, manufacturing, mining or agriculture. Since this tax has been construed as an excise tax, 
dividends from national banks, within or without the state probably can be taxed as a part of ‘gross income’’_(Miles v. Treasury Dept. 
(1935) 209 Ind. 172, 193 NE 855. 


2% of net income |1% to 5% No State banks only |Yes Yes. Credit against this tax is allowed 

(business tax) to extent of tax assessed in Iowa against 
the corporate income paid out as 
dividends on its stock. 


IOWA | INDIANA | ILLINOIS | GEORGIA |DELAWARE | ARKANSAS 


Rev. Stat. 2% onentire net [1% to 4% No State banks and other corps. but credit | No Are taxable unless 
Supp. '33 income against tax for income taxes paid other more than 50% of 
Sec. 79-3205, states on income derived from sources corps. Net income 
as last therein is allowed residents. was derived in Kan- 


KANSAS 


sas. 
Corporations may deduct dividends received from subsidiaries in which they 
own 95% of the stock and which are doing business in Kansas. 





Carroll's 4% onentire net |2% to 5% No State banks only All dividends are taxable, regardless of location or principal 
Stat. '36 income (franchise place of business of corp. paying them. No deductions 
‘ tax) or credits allowed for taxes paid by corporation. 


KENTUCKY 








4% onentire net |2% to6% All dividends from state banks and other business corporations are taxable. Corporations only 
income of that are permitted to deduct such dividends to the extent that the income from which they were paid 
proportion of $3,000 which taxable was earned and taxed in Louisiana. No similar deduction is granted to individuals. 

net income bears to total net income 


La. Anno Stat. 
Sec. 8587.5 
to 8587.9 incl. 


NO INCOME TAX 









Ch. 11 L. 37, 


4 of Le of entire net income; levied No No All dividends are taxable. Credit to Resident taxpayers 
Ist S. 8. i 


in 1937 for the first time. allowed for taxes paid to other states on income derived 
therein; such credit is limited to amount of tax which 
would have been payable in Maryland and is not allowed 
at all unless states collecting such taxes grant reciprocal 
exemptions to residents of Maryland taxable there. 


|MARYLAND|MAINE| LOUISIANA 













NO INCOME TAX 





7% for 1937 and § |1% to 10% All dividends from state banks and other business corporations wherever located are taxable. 

1938: 6% there- Effective July 15, 1937, the credit formerly allowed to individuals for dividends received from 

after. corporations doing business in Minnesota has been eliminated. Corporations now allowed credit 
for that part of dividends received from subsidiaries out of income taxable in Minnesota, provided 
they own 80% of the capital stock of such subsidiaries. 


Mason's Minn. 















24% to 6% No State banks only Credit for taxes paid by corporation: Dividends are 
excluded from gross income to the extent that the cor- 
poration paying them has paid or is liable to pay a tax 
on the income from which such dividends were declared. 





2% 1% to 4% sub- All dividends from state banks and other business corporations wherever located are taxable. 

ject to credits Credits to taxpayers are allowed against income in the amount of tax paid on such dividends while 

against tax of $5 to $135 on net still a part of the corporation’s income; this does not permit deduction-of dividends themselves. 
incomes of $1000 and over. 


SSOUR]| MISSISSIPPI | MINNESOTA | MICHIGAN 
w 
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owners of bank stocks to realize that 
dividends paid after the time that 
liquidation may be agreed upon, but 
before the actual liquidation com- 
mences, are taxable. (Kelly v. Gal- 
loway (1937) Oregon—— 66 P. 
(2d) 272) 

In eases where liquidation results 
in a profit to the shareholders and 
more than their original investment 
is returned, the excess is considered 
a profit and is taxable the same as 
any ordinary dividend. The amount 
representing capital is exempt. The 
stock, of course, must be surrendered 
for cancellation to whatever extent 
it has been paid off. 





Share Tax States 


It will be recalled that Section 
5219 of the United States Revised 
Statutes permits the states to choose 
between taxing the shares of national 
banks and adopting other forms of 
taxation. While the states are free 
to tax state banks as they please, the 
restrictions on national bank taxa- 
tion have brought about a fairly 
uniform system applying to both 
types of institutions. For this rea- 
son, the states taxing dividends may 
be grouped according to their 
method of taxing national banks 
into ‘‘share tax’’ and ‘‘franchise 
tax’’ states. 

The practical significance of this 
distinction is that a state taxing 
national bank shares cannot also tax 
the dividends paid to the owners of 
such shares. Apparently, this limi- 
tation applies only to taxes against 
the net income of individual share- 
holders, but not to corporation 
franchise taxes measured by net in- 
come from all sources. If a share- 
holder happens also to be a corpora- 
tion, it would seem as though divi- 
dends from national bank shares 
may be included in the base of its 
franchise tax. 

As a general rule, states which 
tax or exempt dividends from state 
banks organized under their laws 
and doing business within their 
borders also tax or exempt dividends 
from domestic business corporations. 
The same principle is applied to 
dividends from out-of-state banks 
and business corporations. 

Table 6 presents a summary of 
the laws relating to taxation of 
dividends on corporate stocks in the 
‘‘share tax’’ states. It can readily 
be observed from this tabulation 
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that national bank dividends are 
never taxed, except to corporations 
owning such stock and that state 
banks are placed on a par with busi- 
ness corporations. 


Franchise Tax States 


Like all other phases of national 
bank taxation, taxes on dividends 
are controlled by the provisions of 
Section 5219 of the United States 
Revised Statutes. From 1864 until 
1923, it was unlawful for a state to 
levy any tax upon the income from 
dividends received by the owners of 
national bank shares. During most 
of that period, this restriction was 
of little importance, since very few 
states were using income taxes. 

By 1923, income taxes had become 
more popular and Congress was in- 
duced to add two forms of income 
taxes. For the first time, the states 
were given a choice between taxing 
the shareholders and taxing the 
banks themselves. Three alterna- 
tives were ‘allowed: (a) shares could 
be taxed, (b) dividends could be 
taxed as personal income of the 
shareholders, or (c), a tax could be 
levied against the net income of the 
banks. 

Three years later, Section 5219 
was again amended by adding a 
fourth alternative. Since 1926, a 
franchise or excise tax measured by 
or according to net income from all 
sources can be assessed against na- 
tional banks. If certain other condi- 
tions are complied with, dividends 
paid to shareholders may be taxed 
as a part of their personal income. 
The principal requirement is that 
when a state imposes an excise tax 
measured by income upon all state 
and national banks operating within 
its boundaries, it must also levy this 
excise tax against mercantile, manu- 
facturing and other financial and 
business corporations; then it may 
levy a personal income tax upon 
dividends. However, dividends de- 
rived from shares of national banks 
located within the state may be 
taxed only if dividends from domes- 
tie corporations are assessed also. 

Frequently, shares are owned by 
individuals who do not live in the 
same state as that in which the bank 
is located. The law is that shares 
owned by non-residents may be 
taxed as personal property only in 
the state where the bank is located. 
A different rule is applied to the 





dividends ; they may be taxed in the 
state where the owner is located pro- 
vided that a similar tax is placed on 
dividends from foreign business cor- 
porations. 


Substitute For Share Taxes 


According to Section 5219, share 
taxes may be replaced with a tax 
upon the income received from divi- 
dends. Vermont is the only state 
which has chosen this alternative; 
most of the others regard it with 
extreme disfavor. They contend that 
a tax upon dividends defeats its own 
ends if it is substituted for all other 
forms of taxation upon shares or the 
income derived therefrom. 

Since no tax would be payable 
unless there was a distribution of 
profits, it is argued that certain 
banks would be inclined to pile up 
a huge surplus over and above the 
amount reasonably required as a re- 
serve against unexpected demands 
on their resources. Furthermore, a 
conflict might be created between 
the wishes of the shareholders and 
those of the directors. The share- 
holders probably would prefer to 
receive an income from their invest- 
ments, even though they were taxed 
upon it, while the directors might 
want to strengthen the bank’s posi- 
tion by adding profits to the surplus 
account rather than distributing 
them as dividends. 

While a tax upon shares is not 
likely to create any such conflict, 
since it can be reduced by paying 
dividends, it, too, is open to many 
objections. Bankers often have crit- 
icized share taxes on the score that 
they discourage and penalize the 
accumulation of even a reasonably 
large surplus, because they are based 
upon the sum of the capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits. As a 
result, the larger the surplus, the 
more the tax. Another indictment 
against the share tax is that it has 
forced the declaration of dividends 
in some cases where it might have 
been more advisable to reserve a por- 
tion of the profits against contin- 
gent losses, business depressions, or 
other unforseen emergencies. De- 
spite the admitted truth of these 
charges, many states have felt that 
a share tax is preferable to a tax 
upon dividends, because it produces 
a more ample revenue and, at the 
same time, gives the directors an 
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Table 6—Taxation of Dividends in “‘Share Tax’’ States—Continued 


Are dividends taxable when received on stocks of mercan- 


Income taxes at the following rates|Are dividends taxable when received|tile, manufacturing and business corporations organized in 


are levied against: 


on stocks of state or national banks|this state (domestic) or in other states (foreign) and doing 
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State Citation Corporations 
“a |Code 1936 3% upon total | 
y, |Sec. 2295.7 2296, | income. $5 mini- 
< jas amend. by mum license tax. 
E iCh. 28, 29 and 

% |80, L. ‘37. 

= 

: 

q 

> 

oI 
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et 


Not taxed 
.Cc a 65. 


Ds 
8 & 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


a 
JERSEY 


located: business: 
Natural Entirely in Entirely in Partly in 
Persons This State? | Other States? Other States? This State? This State? 
1% to 4% All dividends received from state banks and other corporations whether or not taxablein Montana 


surtax of 1% to are included in net income. It seems probable that dividends from national banks whether located 
25% within or without the state may be included in base of license tax upon corporations. 
No deductions or credits allowed for taxes paid by corporation. 





NO INCOME TAX 


NO INCOME TAX 


Average rate levied| No 

upon other pro 

erty except polls ‘ 
& savings deposits 


All dividends are taxable regardless of the location of the 
corporation paying them. 

No deductions or credits allowed for taxes paid by cor- 
poration. 


State banks only 


NO INCOME TAX 























Sec. 7, Ch. 85, 2% 1% to 4% ividends from nly when receiv es No o, so long as in- 
- % % Dividends f Only wh ived| Y N N 1 
© |Laws '33 as state banks are from state banks } ; come of the corpo- 
S4jamend. by taxable to the extent of any differ- |Credit is allowed for income taxes paid ration paying them 
Ch. 42 Laws "35 ence in rate on shares & that apply- |to other states. was assessable in 
5 ing to them as part of shareholders New Mexico. 
Ba personal income. 
Ch. 127 6% onentire net (3% to7% No State banks only |Yes — No Yes. Deduction for 
</Sec. 300 income franchise Residents may deduct all income taxed same percentage of 
zz 311%, 322, tax in another state except where it is such dividen is 
id /Laws 1937 received from personal services or from allowed as the pro- 
83 mortgages, stocks and other ee portion of cerpora- 
o4 therefore, no deduction for dividends tions total net in- 
rs) from out-of-state sources. come which has 
been taxed in N. C, 
me Compl. Laws, 4% to 6% 1% to 15% All dividends from state banks and other business corporations wherever Stentor or doing business 
BS Supp. '13-’ 25, are taxable. Credit against this tax is allowed to extent of tax paid in N. Dak. on corporate 
@s, |\Sec. 2346a income represented by dividends. 
ols. B. No. 5 
ZaQiL. 1937. 
“o | Code '36, P. 6% of income yield from investments| No State banks only All dividends are taxable regardless of where corporation 
5323, 5638 for 1935: 5% thereafter. is located or doing business. 
E No deductions or credits are allowed for taxes paid by 
id ee ee TLR aI one. 
“@ |Code '36 T. 72, % for 1935 and |2% to 8% All dividends from state banks and other business corporations are taxable regardless of their 
P. 3420-b. “Se: ie for 1937 location or the doing of business in Pennsylvania; dividends paid out of earnings or profits 
P. L. '35, bee i93 accumulated before Dec. 31, 1934 are ‘‘tax-free’’. 
pe iCh. 208 P. I. No deductions or credits allowed for taxes paid by corporation. 
mu 
a 
° NO INCOME TAX 
EE 
~< WR Ee Ra Saree All dividends from state banks and other banking corporations are taxable. Credit against this 
me Laws '35 as * * tax is allowed to the extent of the tax which has been paid by the corporation or the income from 
5S amend. by Ch. which such dividends were paid 
om 251, Laws 
24/1937. 
"wy |Wms. Cod 3.7. of entire All individual income from stocks and bonds is taxable at 6%, except that the rate is 4% where 75% of the total 
ioe "31 z pat tax) poe rate property, including the franchise, is assessed in Tennessee. Income from stocks i in domestic state banks 
@ |P. 1123.1, as all national banks is exempt when received by individuals, but such dividends are included in base of excise tax 
amend. by Ch. en corporations. 
297, L. '37 
ry 3 3 1 to 3% No All dividends received from foreign state banks and other business corporations 
3 Lng e = te % An : are taxable. Deduction is allowed for that proportion representing income of 
: the corporation already taxed in Virginia. 
“gq |Code *32, 1% to 4% All dividends received from state banks and from other business corporations are taxable, 
Ke Ch. 13A, regardless of whether located or doing business within the state. 
Ch. 89, Laws 35 No deductions or credits allowed for taxes paid by corporation. 
Bs as amend by 
: H. B. 102, 








incentive for paying shareholders a an exclusive tax upon dividends is upon income from 


regular income. 
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other moneyed 
that the rate of tax may not be capital.’’ Since the exact meaning 


Another discouraging feature of greater than that which is assessed of the phrase ‘‘other moneyed capi- 
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tal’’ has never been settled by the 
courts, a tax on dividends is likely 
to meet with the same difficulties 
and charges of discrimination 
against national banks as_ those 
which confront the states using 
share taxes. Until Section 5219 is 
amended and clarified, there prob- 
ably will be a good deal of contro- 
versy on this point.“ 

Nearly all of the states levying an 
income or franchise tax upon na- 
tional banks, instead of share taxes, 
have taken advantage of their right 
to impose a supplemental tax upon 
dividends. Those received from na- 
tional banks doing business entirely 
in other states generally are taxed, 
but some states have been reluctant 
to tax dividends from banks doing 
business within their borders. 

The reason for this hesitancy is 
easily understood. Section 5219 per- 
mits taxation of dividends from 
national banks operating within a 
state employing the franchise tax 
only if dividends from domestic cor- 
porations are taxed also. In order 
to encourage the investment of ecapi- 
tal in corporations organized under 
their laws, most states exempt divi- 
dends on stocks of ‘‘domestic’’ cor- 
porations from payment of income 
taxes. A complete reversal of policy 
would be necessary if those states 
decided to avail themselves of this 
additional tax. Only five states in 
the franchise tax group, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, New York, Oregon, 
and Utah now tax dividends paid by 
national banks located therein. In 
those states, all dividends received 
by individuals from any state or 
national bank or from any business 
corporation, wherever located, are 
taxable. 


When a state has decided to place 
an income tax on dividends of na- 
tional banks, it has a free choice of 
methods. All that is required by 
Section 5219 is the inclusion of other 
specified classes of dividends in the 
‘taxable income of individuals.’’ 
This clause could mean that divi- 
dends must be included as a part of 
gross income under a general income 
tax law, or it might permit a special 
tax applicable to dividend income 
only. Since the statute does not 
eover this question, the states ap- 
parently may use either or both of 
(1) In a previous article “The Basis for Bank 
Taxation”, p. 520, BANKERS MONTHLY, 


Sept. 1937, the problems connected with “other 
moneyed capital’ were analyzed. 
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these methods. That is, dividends 
may be included in gross income for 
purposes of ordinary income tax; 
then, this portion of gross income is 
entitled to its proportionate share of 
deductions, credits and exemptions. 
An additional tax, usually called a 
‘‘supertax’’ or ‘‘surtax’’ may be 
imposed upon all income received 
from interest on investments, divi- 
dends on bank stocks, and so forth. 
No deductions or exemptions need 
be allowed in computing the income 
subject to such a surtax. 

Instead of a ‘‘normal’’ tax coupled 
with a surtax, dividends may be 
excluded from ordinary taxable in- 
come and subjected to a special flat 
rate tax on income from investments 
in intangibles. Usually, a low or 
medium rate from 2% to 6% is ap- 
plied to lessen the incentive for tax 
evasion. The use of a special tax 
probably will be found most satis- 
factory, since it reaches dividends 
from all classes of stocks and other 
investments. In fact, this type of 
flat rate tax is as advantageous to 
holders of bank stocks as it is to the 
states. 

Until analyzed carefully, inclu- 
sion of dividends in gross income 
under a graduated schedule of rates 
apparently is more advantageous to 
the taxpayer than a flat rate tax, 
because that portion of his taxable 
income is reduced by its propor- 
tionate share of the deductions, per- 
sonal exemptions, or credits against 
tax permitted by law. Yet there is 
one disadvantage in this arrange- 
ment which outweighs all of its ad- 
vantages. While it is true that a 
graduated income tax allows certain 
deductions, which reduce the size of 
one’s taxable income, yet the inclu- 
sion of dividends may cause the 
upper brackets of that income to be 
taxed at a higher rate than would 
be applied if dividends were ex- 
cluded and then taxed separately. 

A summary of the laws of the 
eleven states using a tax on divi- 
dends to supplement a franchise tax 
on national banks measured by net 
income is presented in Table 7. 


Summary 


Two outstanding facts are dis- 
closed by Table 7. In the first place, 
nearly all of the states taxing divi- 
dends make a distinction between 
those received from ‘‘foreign’’ or 
‘*domestic’’ corporativns, operating 


wholly or partly within the state, 
and those gained from corporations 
operating entirely outside of the 
state. The reason for this distinction 
has already been explained, namely 
that the taxation of dividends from 
corporations carrying on their busi- 
ness within the state is not favored. 

The second salient point concerns 
the methods of taxation now in use. 
Nine states follow a fairly conven- 
tional plan and tax all dividends 
from national banks and other cor- 
porations located in other states as 
a part of net income. 

However, the taxation of divi- 
dends from national banks within 
the state presents a more complex 
situation. Three states, Idaho, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina grant a 
qualified exemption: their laws per- 
mit taxation of ‘‘in the state’’ 
national bank dividends to whatever 
extent the bank’s income was not 
earned and taxed within the respec- 
tive states. The remaining six states 
tax dividends on national bank 
stock regardless of the location of 
the banks. These states also tax divi- 
dends from other banking and ordi- 
nary business corporations. 

Although there is almost an even 
division on the issue of taxing or 
exempting dividends on shares in 
**domestic’’ national banks, there is 
a wide variation in methods. Four 
different systems of taxation are to 
be found. Seven states include divi- 
dends in the ordinary taxable income 
of shareholders, while one state, 
Connecticut, has no personal income 
tax. Each of the other three states 
employs its own individual method. 

Colorado combines a graduated 
personal net income tax with a 2% 
flat rate surtax on income received 
by individuals from dividends, 
royalties, and interest from notes, 
credits, bonds, and other securities. 
No deductions or exemptions are al- 
lowed in computing this surtax. 
Corporations are not required to pay 
the 2% surtax, but business corpora- 
tions pay a 4% franchise tax based 
upon entire net income, while the 
rate upon banks is fixed at 6%. 
According to Colorado’s income tax 
law, corporations may deduct from 
gross income up to 85% of the 
amount received as dividends on 
stocks of other corporations. No dis- 
tinction is made between corpora- 
tions paying a franchise tax in Colo- 
rado and those which do not pay any 
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Table 7—Taxation of Dividends in “Franchise Tax”’ States 





State 


IDAHO 


Ll gee aS CALIFORNIA |ALABAMA | 


WASHINGTON | UTAH | ceOUTH , | OREGON semen NEW YORK | MASSACHUSETTS | 


Citation 


345.1, 345.14, 
as amended 
No. 194. G. A. 
1935 


Deering's 
Gen. Laws 
31, 8488, 
Sec. 8, as 
amended by 
Ch. 275, 
Stat. '35; 
Ch. 668, 765, 
Stat. '37 


Stats., Ch. 668 
as amend. 


3ist G. A. 
"37, Sec. 
2 (a) (b) (ce) 


(INCOME AND 


61-2413, 
as amend. 
Sec. 5, 
Ch. 159, 
Laws '33, 
Ch. 93, 
Laws ‘37 
Gen. Laws 
"32, Sec. 

1, Ch. 62; 
Sec. 9, Ch. 
307, Acts 
of 1933; 
Ch. 397, 
Acts 1937 


Cahill’s 
Cons. Stat. 
1931-35. 
Cum. Supp. 
Ch. 61, 359 


933 P2. 
Income 
Tax Act, 
L. '35 
Art. 6 





Supp. '35 
Sec. 69- 
1424, 1456, 1506 


Code '32 

P. 2437, 

as amend. 
No. 406, Acts 
of May 15, 
1937. 





Code. Sec. 


1935 Supp. Gen. 


H. B. 148 


Code, Sec. 


Code '30 


Rev. Stat. 


Income taxes at 
are levied against: 


the following rates 


Are dividends taxable when received on stocks of mercan- 
Are dividends taxable when received/tile, manufacturing and business corporations organized in 
on stocks of state or national banks|this state (domestic) or in other states (foreign) and doing 

















located: business: 
Natural Entirely in Entirely in Partly in 
Corporations Persons This State? Other States? Other States? This State? This State? 
3% of entire net 1% to 5% Only as to portion |Yes, but credit is [Yes No Yes-unless 50% or 
income paid out of income |allowed for taxes more of the income 
not taxable in Ala- |paid in other states was earned & taxed 
bama up to amt. due in in Alabama. 
Alabama 
4% of entire net 1% to 15% Only as to portion Yes Yes , Are taxable to the extent that the in- 
income paid out of income come from which paid was not taxable 
not taxable in in California. 
California 
All dividends are taxable to residents, but non-residents are taxable only on 
dividends from stocks and other intangibles having business sites in Calif. 
Certain Credits allowed for taxes paid elsewhere. 
2% of entire net None Yes Yes 
income e = p ; 
85% of dividends received from domestic corporations subject to this tax are deductible from 
gross income. 
Bus. Corps. 4%; 1% to 6%. Surtax| ll dividends are taxable to individuals. 85% of dividends received by corporations from other 
ao Corps. & Bis. of 2% on dividends| corporations are deductible from gross income. 
6% 


1% to 6%....... 


6% on all income from dividends; 


: without exemption 
or deductions 
FRANCHISE T 


S ADOPTED IN 


during '35 to '37, incl. an additional 
tax of 10% of the tax due has been 


levied 


444% of entire net |1% to 3% but 


income 


6% of entire net 


income 


increased during 
32 to "35 from 2 
to 6%. 
emergency surtax 
of 1% 


1% to 9% 


8% on income from intangibles. 


44%% applied to 
banks in 1937 


2% to 5% 


.|No Yes 


1937) 


Yes 





Yes, unless 50% of 
the income from 
which paid was 
taxable in Idaho. 


All dividends are taxable without regard to the source from which received. After 1937, dividends 
from corporations subject to Massachusetts franchise tax will be exempt from normal tax and 
surtax. 


Since 1935, dividends from all stocks are taxable, except when paid by a limited class of domestic 
corporations. This law was made retroactive to January Ist, 1919. 


m 2% 
Additional 


Yes, except from [Yes 
state banks paying 


Okla. franchise tax 


All dividends received from stocks and bonds of banks and other corporations are taxable. 





Z 
° 


From state banks |Yes No 


only 














(Franchise tax on banks was adopted in 1937, but no changes were made in the laws taxing dividends.) 





3% 


1% to7% 


1% to 5% 


Net income tax 


held invalid 53P 
(2d) 607 


All derived from stocks of banks and other corporations are taxable. 








Yes Yes Dividends from corporations paying 
taxes in Washington are exempt to the 
extent that the income from which paid 


was taxed in this state. 


(NOTE: The franchise tax law has been held invalid and 
unenforcible.) 








such tax and the source of these 
dividends apparently makes no dif- 
ference. It would seem that corpora- 
tions may deduct dividends from all 
state and national bank stocks. 

Massachusetts does not have any 
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general income tax, but taxes sepa- 
rately at different rates income de- 
rived from various sources. Income 
in the form of dividends from all 
sources is taxable at 6%; an addi- 
tional surtax of 10% of the above 


tax has been levied for the years 
1933 to 1937, inclusive. 

Oregon differs from both Colo- 
rado and New York. It taxes the 
income received from all intangible 
property at the rate of 8%. 
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An Insurance Program 
For The Butter And Egg Dealer 


The types of insurance which will help avoid 


loss 


One of the most impor- 
tant of the hazards 
characteristic of the 
butter and egg dealer’s 
business is the possibil- 
ity of the deterioration of the prod- 
uct while stored in a cold-storage 
warehouse. If the warehouse is 
properly refrigerated, and if the 
goods are properly cared for, of 
course, there is little danger of this 
deterioration. 





Kind of Insurance 
Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile 
non-ownership 


or a collision. 


Automobile public 
liability and property 
damage 


Business interruption 
(with supplemental . 
endorsement) 


Consequential loss of 
contents of 
refrigerators 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire 
policies) 

Fidelity bond 

Fire 


Inside holdup 


Messenger robbery 





Public liability and 
property damage 


Safe burglary 


held liable. 


Steam boiler 


Workmen’s compensation | 


Repays Losses Resulting From; 


By WARREN C. BEEM 


Special Representative, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago. 


But, many things can happen 
which will result in damage to stored 
goods. If the refrigerating plant, 
for example, should be made in- 
operative, either by fire in the 
storage warehouse, or by fire in an 
adjoining building, the stored goods 





The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, 





Claims for bodily injury, or damage to the property of others, 
caused by the automobile of an employee used in the service 
of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or 
_damage to the property of others. 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw material, resulting 
from fire, tornado, hail, riot, civil commotion, falling aircraft, 
or explosion (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Burning or exploding which makes the refrigerating equipment 
inoperative with a consequential loss of the contents of the 
refrigerator from spoilage. 


Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, falling aircraft, 
civil commotion, and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 
Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire. 


Forcible possession of personal property being taken within 
the premises of the insured. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods 
(or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee 
| outside the premises of the insured, during certain 


ours. 


Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
(not in the employ of the insured) for which the insured is 
Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


| An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or 
| personal injury occurs. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation 
law requires the employer to pay. 
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from certain hazards are listed here. 


might suffer. Insurance may be had 
from a fire insurance company to 
protect against such loss. 

This insurance is added to a fire 
policy, and is referred to as ‘‘con- 
sequential loss due to damage of 
refrigeration equipment.’’ Its pur- 
pose is to protect against such loss 
as is due to all hazards that might 
result in the damage mentioned. An 
important feature of this insurance 
is that it may be purchased on the 
basis of what is known as a report- 
ing form. Each month, the insured 
reports the value of the goods in 
storage, and the premium is charged 
on the basis of these reports. How- 
ever, repayment in the event of loss 
is made on the basis of the value of 
the goods actually in storage at the 
time of loss, up to the maximum 
named in the policy. For this 
reason, the lending bank needs to 
know that the maximum is sufficient- 
ly large to adequately allow for the 
possible fluctuation of the inventory. 

A serious loss in a warehouse, such 
as described, might make a dealer’s 
business inoperative for a certain 
length of time, so use and occupancy 
insurance should be maintained to 
pay the net profits and fixed charges 
lost in such an event. This is also 
known as business interruption in- 
surance, and is listed in the accom- 
panying table as such. 

Because dealers in these commodi- 
ties often have plants in more than 
one state, it is important that the 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
be maintained to meet the state laws 
in each state in which there might 
be a liability. 

The other types of insurance 
which will help protect the bank 
against loss in loans to this business 
are listed in the accompanying table 
which may serve as a check list for 
loan officers. 
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| Safe Loans 


To Dealers 


In Butter, Eggs, And Poultry 


By OSCAR F. MEREDITH 


Vice President, First National Bank of Chicago 


The characteristic elements of this business need to be 
known to every officer who lends money to produce dealers. 
It is believed that this is the first time that all these ele- 
ments have been put into a check list as they are here. 
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When considering loans 
on eggs, butter, and 
poultry, it may be well 
first to enumerate the 
principal kinds of loans 
available to banks. There should be 
no more than nominal variation, 
although each community may have 
its dealers who require some special 
banking service. 

Chicago and New York City are 
the locations for the only Mercan- 
tile Exchanges for trading in egg 
futures. The Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange is the only market in the 
United States where trades may be 
made in butter futures. I take 
this opportunity to commend to you 
these two exchanges for their 
splendid records, achieved by years 
of beneficial services. 

Loans are made available on plain 
note; on collateral against poultry; 
against hedged and unhedged eggs 
and butter; and on sight drafts 
covering shipments of eggs, butter, 
and poultry, usually with bills of 
lading attached. 

There are no markets for futures 
trading in poultry. The three com- 
modities may be, and frequently are, 
handled by the same concerns. 
Loans are available from those who 
buy and sell carlots only; and those 
who accept all shipments however 
small, whether by truck, freight, ex- 
press, or parcel post; from those 
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doing almost entirely a brokerage 
business; from those who do a dis- 
tributing, or merchandising busi- 
ness; and from those who do both. 

The products, being seasonal in 
character, are, of course, largely 
marketed during the periods of low 
production immediately following 
the rather short seasons of peak 
production. 

Character of management is of 
utmost importance, as the business 
is semi-speculative even when con- 
servatively managed, and except for 
rare cases, volume of business is 
large as compared with working 
capital, judged by the generally ac- 
cepted standards. Yet I venture the 
observation that where honest and 
experienced management has been 
available, losses to lending banks 
have been remarkably small. 

When your borrower is doing a 
merchandisnig business involving 
daily, if not hourly receipts and 
deliveries, and carrying necessary 
accounts receivable, a plain note 
eredit with a bank is, in most cases, 
necessary. However, as it is also 
quite customary, if not necessary, to 
maintain an inventory in warehouse 
to provide requirements throughout 
the year, there can be but little 
reason why the principal amount of 
borrowings should not be against 
negotiable receipts issued by ap- 
proved and dependable cold storage 








warehousemen. 

If this is arranged, your loans 
should go up (particularly during 
March, April, and May) against 
receipts for eggs to be retained for 
consumption largely during the fall 
and winter, when receipts of fresh 
eggs are insufficient to supply the 
demand. If your borrower is a 
jobber, it may be inadvisable for 
him to hedge all of his holdings. 
The hedge does provide a means of 
limiting losses, or fixing profits over 
a given period, such as the carry- 
through period of summer and fall. 

You may, under certain circum- 
stances, be warranted in insisting 
that your customer’s holdings of 
unhedged eggs and/or butter be 
limited by the amount of loss which 
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Types Of Loans 


1 On plain note. 


2 Warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral. 


3 Sight drafts (with bill of 
lading attached) on shipments of 
eggs, butter, and poultry. 





could be absorbed out of working 
capital without endangering the 
ability of the customer to repay the 
loan. 

A earlot of 400 eases, or 12,000 
dozen is the trading unit of eggs. 
Exchange trading quotations are in 
cents and eighths of cents. A change 
of one eighth of a cent per dozen 
is equivalent to $15 per car; a 
change of one cent per dozen, $120; 
and five cents per dozen, $600 per 
ear. 

The year 1937, to date of this 
writing (November 20th), has been 
an exceedingly interesting one, as 
to the egg ‘‘deal’’. Receipts of fresh 
eggs have been unexpectedly heavy 
most of the summer and fall and 
consumption has been somewhat dis- 
appointing, all of which caused a 
spread from about 261% cents for 
October contracts during the late 
spring to a low of 171% cents on 
October 29, 1937. The extreme 
spread, you will see, was approx- 
imately $1,080 per earlot. 


You will realize the risk in such 
loans, if the bank and its customer 
participate in a speculative, rather 
than a business requirement loan. 
The above refers more specifically to 
loans against shell eggs in storage, 
the holdings of which reach a peak 
during the summer season. 


Those remaining in storage on 
November 1, 1937, totaled 5,157,000 
eases, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report. This 
compares, according to the same re- 
port, with 3,788,000 cases on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, and a five year average, 
1932-1936, of 4,293,000 cases on that 
date. Shell eggs must largely be 
marketed by February. Carry-over 
shell eggs usually find their way into 
the stocks of frozen eggs. 


This brings us to another form of 
merchandise against which bank 
loans are required, that is, stocks 
of frozen eggs. Bakers and other 
year-around users of egg yolks, egg 
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whites and whole eggs buy frozen 
(canned) eggs. The volume of 
eanned or frozen egg business has 
grown greatly in this country dur- 
ing the last 15 to 18 years. A case 
of shell eggs is the equivalent of 
about 35 pounds of frozen product. 
Holdings on October 1, 1937, were 
148,216,000 pounds, which were re- 
dueed to 133,673,000 pounds on 
November 1, 1937. This compared 
with 82,029,000 pounds on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936 and a five year average, 
1932-1936, of 83,076,000 pounds. 
You may see, therefore, that in 
addition to the requirements of shell 
eggs, frozen egg products call for 
several millions of cases of eggs 
annually. England is said to use 





Types Of Borrowers 


1 Those who buy and sell only 
carlots of poultry, butter, and 
eggs. 

2 Those who buy and sell ship- 


ments of any size. 


3 Those who do only a bro- 
kerage business. 

4 Those who do a local dis- 
tributing business. 

5 Those who deal in frozen 
eggs. 





about 80,000,000 pounds of frozen 
eggs annually, but that market has 
not absorbed large quantities of our 
stocks. Whereas, shell eggs should 
be disposed of before a new produc- 
ing season arrives, frozen eggs may 
be carried over for a more or less 
indefinite period. 

Our large production of butter 
during the spring and early summer 
also necessitates financing in order 
that supplies may be available to 
consumers during the succeeding 
fall and winter. 

The trading unit of butter on the 
exchanges is a carlot of 300 tubs 
containing 64 pounds each, or 19,200 
pounds. Prices on the exchange are 
quoted in cents and eighths of cents. 
Each eighth of a cent is equal to $24 
per car; one cent equals $192 per 
ear; and five cents variation in price 
is $960 per car. 

Here, too, the futures market en- 
ables your customer, where it seems 


advisable, to maintain a hedged 
position for that portion of his hold- 
ings which you and he agree are in 
excess of what the borrower’s work- 
ing capital could withstand in event 
of an extensive decline in price. 

Market swings may be unexpect- 
edly severe. Storage butter holdings 
have varied in recent years from 
peaks of 110,000,000 to 175,000,000 
pounds. Unseasonable variations in 
production, disappointing or sur- 
prisingly heavy consumption, rela- 
tively high price for current pur- 
chasing power, and other conditions 
may eause price fluctuations. 

I have seen figures indicating that 
the income to farmers from eggs is 
greater than that from either corn 
or wheat; and that income from 
milk products is greater than that 
from eattle and hogs. Yet the aver- 
age reader of news reports may 
overlook the items about eggs and 
butter, if they are not interested as 
merchant or lender, because the 
space devoted to them in most of 
the daily papers is small. 

Varying conditions produce some- 
what varying production, yet per- 
haps not to the extent which might 
be supposed. According to figures 
taken from reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture back to the 
beginning of 1928, the peak annual 
production of creamery butter was 
in 1933. It totaled 1,762,688,000 
pounds and the production for nine 
months of 1937 was reported as 
1,270,633,000 pounds. Minimum 
production in 1928 was 1,487,049,- 
000 pounds. Only a small percentage 
of the total production became 
storage stocks, as the peak storage 
holdings were: 


DATE PouNps 
September 1, 1928 136,175,000 
September 1, 1929 168,952,000 
August 1, 1930 145,061,000 
August 1, 1931 115,121,000 
August 1, 1932 110,247,000 
September 1, 1933 175,476,000 
October 1, 1934 126,072,000 





The Borrowing Season 


1 Loans on eggs normally in- 
crease during March, April, and 
May. 


2 Loans on butter increase 
during spring and early summer. 
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September 1, 1935 
September 1, 1936 
September 1, 1937 


157,152,000 
113,360,000 
135,054,000 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report of November 12, 1937, 
stated that domestic reserves of 
ereamery butter declined 20,158,000 
pounds during October which re- 
duced reserve supplies on November 
1, 1937, to 98,539,000 pounds, the 
smallest reserves for that date since 
1932. 

A few words here about hedging 
may interest you. The contract 
months and grades of eggs and 
butter are fixed by the rules of the 
exchanges. We will assume the 
actual owner of eggs and/or butter 
may in the early summer elect to 
sell contracts into, say, October, 
November, or December when those 
cptions are opened for trading. The 
seller has the merchandise and the 
buyer has a contract. The seller 
must deliver unless he buys back 
his contracts previous to delivery 
month. This he does to a great 
extent, of course, if he is a mer- 
chandiser, as he will need the actual 
merchandise to supply his trade. 

The Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
compels both the seller and buyer 
to maintain minimum = margins 
against the contracts, which margin 
is $240 per carlot for eggs and $300 
per carlot for butter contracts. 
(Similarly, the New York Exchange 
requires a minimum margin of 10% 
of current market price, on both 
butter and eggs——Ed.) The Ex- 
change may demand larger margins 
if, in the opinion of its designated 
committee, there is reason to believe 
the customer or trader is not suf- 
ficiently strong to maintain his 
position in a rising market for the 
seller or a falling market for the 
buyer. 

If the contract, or futures price 
rises above the price at which the 
original contract is made, the seller 
must ‘“‘put up’’ 100% of the rise, 
and on a falling market the buyer 
must likewise provide 100% of the 
decline. When buyer or seller is 
called for margin, he is not given 
a day or two to respond, but must 
do so immediately. One section of 
a rule of the Chicago Exchange 
specifies, ‘‘ Within the next banking 
hour.’’ 


A loan for a strictly hedged deal 
is probably as safe as any loan can 
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Policies Which Help A Produce Dealer Avoid Losses 


From The Hazards Characteristic Of The Business 


The Hazard 


1 Volume of business too large 


as compared to working capital. 


2 Dishonest or inexperienced 


management. 


3 Insufficient hedging on but- 


ter and eggs. 


4 Buying or selling on specula- 
tion instead of-as a part of season- 
al business. 


5 Unseasonal variations in pro- 


duction. 


6 Disappointing or surprising- 


ly heavy consumption. 


7 Unusual weather conditions 
influencing production or con- 


sumption. 


The Policy 


1 Working capital large enough 
to avoid excessive borrowing must 
be maintained. 


2 Only experienced and honest 
persons will be employed to 
manage the business. 

3 Butter and egg purchases 
must be adequately hedged by 
selling futures. 


4 Neither buying nor selling 
must be allowed to become a 
speculation. 

5 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of 
unseasonable variations in pro- 
duction in mind. 

6 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of 
unexpected variations in con- 
sumption in mind. 


7 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of 
unusual weather conditions in 
mind. 





be. Of course, if your customer 
hedges and then tries to outguess 
other traders by removing hedges 
when he cannot immediately mer- 
chandise the product, he is just 
speculating. But, if you feel your 
customer cannot be depended upon, 
it may be as well if you forego the 
loan. 

Poultry is a term rather hard to 
define, as commonly used. But, as 
we generally think of it, it covers 
the whole field, and your borrower 
may, if he gives you warehouse 
receipts as collateral, include geese, 
ducks, guinea hens, slips, capons, 
cocks, roasters, frys, young tom 
turkeys, old toms, young or old hen 
turkeys, and such other classifica- 
tions as numbers 1 and 2 poultry, 
fowls, and so on. The dressed 
poultry may be in barrels, or they 
may be in boxes, but each designa- 
tion is a recognized unit or grade. 
Your customer, if he is experienced, 
knows about how many of each 
grade his house can merchandise. 
He may sometimes make a profit, 
and sometimes a loss, but year in 
and year out, your bank will prob- 


ably have little if any losses against 
such loans if you and your customer 
work together on the basis of ex- 
perience, and if you make use of 
statistical data available. 

Turkey financing requires differ- 
ent types of bank loans. If your cus- 
tomer buys for cash in the country, 
he may need plain note financing, 
unless he has other collateral, as 
there is a period when no receipts 
for the turkeys themselves can be 
made available. A great quantity 
of the birds are received by com- 
mission houses who pay the shippers 
for them, and then discount sight 
drafts on their own customers. Then 
there always are a_ considerable 
quantity of turkeys which, by pref- 
erence or because the markets will 
not absorb total receipts, are of 
necessity placed in cold storage. 
These stocks of turkeys also vary. 

A large operator estimated that 
there were approximately 18,000,000 
head of turkeys available for market 
last fall. If the average weight is 14 
pounds, the total was 252,000,000 
pounds. He further estimates that 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Recordak photographic 
“receiving teller” 
provides practical 


ea 


RUSH HOUR DEPOSITORY 


Of ye as ina harry banking service for 
busy depositors... 


YOU NEED NOT WAIT IN LINE 
RECORDAK 

‘guemgane see em Tuere’s speed, accuracy and 
safety in the modern Recordak 
OE system of handling check deposits. 
If You Desire Busy customers will certainly ap- 
MF Reapernsa 42 preciate this convenient, time-sav- 
Deposit Ticket a ing way of depositing checks. No 
Boe | more standing in line during rush 
hours...no more time wasted on 
“pay-roll” days...no waiting for 

entries or receipts. 

The depositor simply drops his 
deposit slip and checks into the 
machine, one at a time ...and that’s 
all there is to it. Just as easy as 
dropping a letter into the mail box 
...and just as fast. Every check 
photographically entered as a per- 
manent record. 

A Recordak, conveniently located 
near the writing table, gives your 
bank an extra receiving teller right 


The first installation of the Recordak 
Photographic Teller is shown in the 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. 
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| fow Inakes check denosits 
08 stmple as posting a letter 


out in the middle of the floor... 
takes a burden off the staff behind 
the windows ...and offers depos- 
itors a modern service in banking 
convenience. 

Recordak Photographic Account- 
ing Systems are serviced from twelve 
conveniently located offices ... one 
close to your bank. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 




















Mr. C. S. Newhall, above, and left, 
Mr. W. F. Kriebel, President and 
Vice-President, respectively, of the 
Pennsylvania Company, are shown 
demonstrating the use of their bank’s 
new Recordak Photographic Teller. 


RECORDAK 


Photographic Accounting Systems 
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What The Research Shield Means 


a have noticed, of course, that 

many articles in this magazine are 
labeled with the shield shown above. 
This shield indicates that a report 
of progress is contained in the ar- 
ticle, resulting from a study on the 
general subject covered by the ar- 
ticle. Not only has this magazine 
been dedicated to research for many 
years, but it has promoted the idea 
of research energetically during the 
past two years. 

This promotion has been for the 
purpose of encouraging bankers’ as- 
sociations to do research work for 
their members. As a result of this 
promotion, most state bankers’ as- 
sociations have research committees. 
The American Bankers Association 
has recently announced the formation 


ACOUSTICS 
Quietness Is A New Banking Service 


On page 723, December, 1937 issue. 


1 As business becomes more involved, it 
becomes necessary to shield our minds 
from the distracting, fatiguing, and harm- 
ful-effects of noise. 

2 A quieted room, in addition to auto- 
matically lowering the speech level, makes 
for quieter, better-heard conversations and 
more privacy. 

3 It is a grave error to speak of ‘‘get- 
ting used to noise’’, for its effects can be 
observed in every type of person, even 
the least nervous. 

4 Tests show that noise reduction re- 
sults in increased efficiency, improved turn- 
over, fewer absences, and a reduced pay- 
roll. 

5 Properly designed sound treatment 
reduces the intensity of outside noise in 
the treated room, as well as interior-gen- 
erated noise. 

6 The average installation will result 
in a 10% improvement in total output, 
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of a research council, and the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers 
announced in the December issue of 
this magazine a program of research 
on which a great deal of money will 
be spent. 


In the meantime, you may benefit 
from the ideas which have been pre- 
sented in these research articles. For 
your convenience, most of these ideas 
are repeated on these pages from the 
articles which appeared during the 
last six months of 1937. 


In the July, 1937 issue, 203 prac- 
tical ideas were listed in this same 
way. Adding this to the total listed 
here, you see that there have been 
636 practical ideas published in these 
research report articles during 1937. 


making the cost economical for all but 
short-term occupancy. 

3 Acoustical tile absorbs 70% to 90% 
of the sound striking it, as against 5% 
absorption by marble, plaster, or terrazzo. 

8 Ceilings of acoustical materals also 
have a heat-insulating effect in one-story 
buildings. 


ADVERTISING 


You Can Get Newspaper Cooperation 
On page 462, August, 1937 issue. 


1 The local editor will publish interest- 
ing facts about your bank if you give him 
facts that are of interest to the general 
public. 

2 One newspaper published a page of 
pictures in its Sunday edition showing 
scenes in a local bank depicting the vari- 
ous steps in handling a check. 

3 Such an idea must originate with the 
banker, for editors do not realize how 
much interesting news there is in a bank. 








Eight Ideas On Acoustics 


a 
Eight Ideas On Advertising 
. 
Seventeen Ideas On Air 
Conditioning 
aa 
Nine Ideas On Bank Taxation 


o 
Twelve Ideas On Credits 
7” 
Fifty Ideas On Equipment 


” 
Six Ideas On Farm Machinery 
Loans 


* 
Five Ideas On Field Warehousing 
Loans 


* 
Twenty-eight Ideas On Heating 
e 
Six Ideas On Investments 


e 
Forty-five Ideas On Loan Hazards 
By Industry 
* 


Twenty-one Ideas On Loans 
To Equipment Dealers 


cf 
Six Ideas On How Directors Help 
© 
Twenty-seven Ideas On New Loan 
Sources 
& 
Thirty-seven Ideas On Operation 


Eighteen Ideas On Personal Loan 
Technique 
Nineteen Sea On Personnel 
Thirty-six Sten On Protection 
Twenty Ideas On Public Relations 


J 
Thirty-one Ideas On Purchasing 
* 
Seven Ideas On Real Estate 
Six Ideas On Real Estate Loans 


@ 
Eleven Ideas On Stock Keeping 


Useful Types Of Bank Signs 
On page 590, October, 1937 issue. 


1 Outdoor signs are usually best when 
made of bronze or glass. 

2 Window signs are effective if made 
of glass or cardboard to describe a bank- 
ing service in connection with a display of 
such things as the goods made by a bor- 
rowing manufacturer. 

3 Signs calling attention to the safe 
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Perhaps your production is up. Perhaps your 


sales are good. Maybe your plant is running 


to near-capacity. But, do your earnings show 
a proper return for all this activity? 


Many concerns have been disappointed to learn that their 
earnings have by no means kept pace with apparently 
better business . . . increased output and improved sales. 
The reasons for this are many and varied . . . but what- 
ever the fault, the George S. May Company can discover 
and correct it. A searching and impartial May analysis 
of your business, will show the ways in which potential 
profits are disappearing. 

No matter if it is a production problem ... a matter of 
waste . ... a sales difficulty . . . whether it be in the 
plant or the front office . . . May. Engineers, ‘highly 
trained and with years of experience in this work, will 
find it, and show how by using May Methods costs can 
be reduced and greater profits obtained . . . usually with 
higher wages. 


Call or write the nearest George S. May office for 
a consultation. It will cost you nothing, .. . and 
may save you from profitless prosperity. < 
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<> Mey Methods Saved This Electrical 
Tool Company Over $18,140.00 


Our report to this concern promised a sav- 
ing of 17% of cost. In 16 weeks’ time our 
engineer had analyzed 300 operations affect- 
ing 70% of the company’s labor, and our 
savings had exceeded our estimates by 2%. 
Operators earned from 5% to 15% more 
money, and waste was reduced 15%. 


<@®> This Glass Company Saved 
$24,922.00 With May Methods 


Here we estimated a saving of $22,150, but 
when May Methods were actually in use, 
the savings exceeded our estimate by 8%. 
Production was increased on over half the 
operation . . . in some cases over 100% ... 
and employees’ wages were raised from 5% 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE 
2600 North Shore Ave. 710 Second Avenue 


134 Peachtree St. 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 





deposit department rent many boxes. 

4 Changeable letter signs are very use- 
ful in banks, because the wording can be 
changed in a few minutes. 


We Have 40 Services To Sell 
On page 655, November, 1937 issue. 


The 40 services which interest the public 
are: 


Physical protection 21 Collections 
Bookkeeping and 22 Remittances 
accounting Security service 
Stationery and sup- Travelers’ checks 
plies 5 Letters of credit 
Receipts Foreign exchange 
Paying by check Credit reports 
Collection Savings depository 
Certification Interest on savings 
Stopping payment Certificates of de 
Cashier’s checks posit 

Pay roll service Christmas club 
Night depository 2 Vacation and travel 
Credit standing club : 
Introducing you Saving by mail 
Banking by mail Vault protection 
Deposit insurance 5 Booth service 
Commercial loans Joint use of box 
Discounts Privacy | : 
Collateral loans Travel information 


Son]. o ne 


Personal loans 39 Bookings anywhere 
Mortgage loans 40 Travel preliminaries 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Air Conditioning Increases Hotel Profits 
On page 400, July, 1937 issue. 


1 Top floor rooms, formerly unrentable 
during summer months, became the most 
popular of all rooms when air conditioned. 

2 Air conditioning made possible a two- 
dollar-per-day increase in rates. 

3 Indirectly, the conditioned rooms also 
caused increased occupancy of non-con- 
ditioned rooms. 

4 There was a corresponding increase 
of business for the three dining rooms. 

5 After two years, a four-unit system 
was installed for the entire building. 

6 The installation was made, a unit at 
a time, without interrupting hotel opera- 
tion or reducing revenue. 

7 Special insulation protects 
from machine vibrations and 
noises. ‘ 

8 The 4-unit installation makes it pos- 
sible to shut down any unit when the 
corresponding rooms are unoccupied. 

9 The same system provides warmed, 
humidified air in the winter months. 

10 Total owning and operating costs 
are between 20 and 30 cents per room 
per day. 

11 Increased rentals absorb these costs 
and provide additional revenues for gen- 
eral operation. 


guests 
air-flow 


Better Air Increased Our Efficiency 
On page 662, November, 1937 issue. 


1 Air conditioning will rapidly become 
one of the most important factors in bank 
buildings. 

2 Bank customers are rapidly becoming 
air condition-minded—it has been no small 
factor in their friendly attitude toward 
this bank. 

3 Any employer bears a great respon- 
sibility for the health conditions in which 
he askes employees to spend their time. 

4 In air conditioned quarters, the staff 
presents a more dignified, business-like 
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appearance to customers during extreme 
hot weather. 

5 Uniform work is now performed 
throughout the peak season, without the 
customary hot weather let-down in efli- 
ciency. 

6 Filtering the air eliminates an as- 
tounding volume of dust and dirt that 
would otherwise go into human lungs, or 
affect clothing, equipment, and records. 


BANK TAXATION 
The Basis For Bank Taxation 


On page 520, September, 1937 issue. 


1 States may tax real estate of the 
banks according to its value, as other real 
property is taxed. 

2 Shares may be taxed as property of 
the holder on the basis of valuation. 

3 Dividends derived from shares of 
national bank stock may be included in the 
taxable income of the owner or holder 
thereof. 

4 Net income of national banks may be 
taxed subject to a statutory limitation on 
the rate. Court decisions have limited the 
sources from which income may be taxed. 

5 An excise or franchise tax may be 
levied on national banks according to, or 
measured by, their net income from all 
sources. By court decisions, income from 
tax exempt securities may be included. 

6 The additional taxation of dividends 
as part of the personal income of share- 
holders is permitted under certain condi- 
tions. 


How States Tax Bank Shares 
On page 647, November, 1937 issue. 


The taxation method and the payment 
method current in each state is given. 


How Net Bank Income Is Taxed 
On page 715, December, 1937 issue. 


1 The taxes which may be applied, the 
dividends and interest which may be de- 
ducted, other deductions, and the tax rate, 
are each given by states. 

2 The states which allow taxes paid to 
be deducted from gross income before the 
income tax is computed, are listed. 


CREDITS 


The Borrower’s Budget Is A Key 
To Credit Analysis 


On page 457, August, 1937 issue. 


1 The statement on which a loan is 
paid may be quite different from the one 
on which the loan is made. 

2 A budget is needed by every borrower 
as a plan or program of action—not as a 
prophecy. 

3 Properly operated, budgeting should 
provide for applying necessary correctives 
before unfavorable developments get out 
of hand. 

4 Taking industry as a whole, techno- 
logical improvement is an active and vital 
factor in increasing business. 


A Business Specialist Advises Each 
Borrower In This Credit Organization 


On page 524, September, 1937 issue. 


1 To estimate successfully the ability 
of the borrower to repay his loan, a loan 
officer must be very familiar with both 
the borrower’s business and the industry 
of which it is a part. 

2 The principle of studying the bor- 
rower’s business is basic and may be fol- 
lowed even in a one-man bank. 

3 A study of a borrower’s business in- 
cludes: Examination of the borrower’s 
entire set of books; listing of the ages of 
receivables; listing of the ages of pay- 
ables; checking of the inventory for fair 
valuation; tabulation of the fire hazards; 
comparison of insurance policies with the 
hazards of the business; examination of 
the complete financial set-up; and estima- 
tion as to the adequacy of capital. 

4 The credit officer analyzes; General 
conditions in the industry; the standing 
of the borrower in the business world; 
the ability of the borrower to repay his 
loans; and the credit habits of the bor- 
rower. 


Intelligent Buying Avoids 
Over-Extended Inventories 


On page 714, December, 1937 issue. 


1 A loan officer is better prepared to 
serve borrowing customers when he knows 
how they are tempted to overbuy. 

2 Sales are best created on the basis of 
quality and service. 

3 Extended terms to retailers are safely 
made only when there is an adequate cash 
market for the amount of goods bought. 

4 Consumers buy very few luxuries in 
advance of their actual need even though 
prices are likely to go higher. 


EQUIPMENT 


We Protect Collateral All Day 
On page 425, July, 1987 issue. 


1 File drawers were built to the exact 
dimensions for 10 x 15 legal-size docu- 
ments. 

2 Six drawers are fitted into a file case- 
ment—the latter on wheels. 

3 The casement fits compactly into a 
fireproof safe cabinet. 

4 At night, a low truck is hooked to the 
front of the cabinet and the casement 
rolled onto it for transfer to the vault. 

5 Drawers have dual custody locks and 
the cabinet a combination lock. 

6 Cabinet doors are of the slide-in 
type, saving about 25% in department 
floor space. 

7 At night, the cabinet is used to store 
loan ledger trays that formerly were car- 
ried to the vault. 

8 The cabinet top is used as a work 
space for sorting, thereby saving depart- 
ment floor space. 


This Bank Provides ‘‘Good Seeing’’ 
On page 406, July, 1937 issue. 
1 Indirect lights concealed behind the 
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wall moulding provide general illumination 
for banking room and tellers’ space. 

2 The ‘‘working light’’ for these areas 
comes from long troughs and square re- 
flectors set flush in the ceilings. 

3 The workroom and the manager’s 
office receive general illumination from 
indirect pendant fixtures. 

4 The square ceiling ports also provide 
‘*working light’’ for the bookkeepers and 
officers. 

5 With the modernized fixtures, soft 
even light has replaced harsh glare and 
eye-straining shadows. 

6 A minimum illumination of 25 foot- 
eandles is assured at all working points, 
whereas, many banking offices have only 
five to ten foot-candles. 


Simplified Statements And Analysis Of 
Accounts Cut Time and Eliminate Errors 


On page 532, September, 1987 issue. 


1 Debit ticket and analysis are made 
at the same time. 

2 Every process but one is a machine 
operation. 

3 A split key adding machine with 
wide carriage and double platen makes the 
system possible. 

4 The three left-hand keys enter non- 
add items—the remaining keys enter 
-amounts on the statement and the analysis 
stub attached to its right edge. 

5 Analysis totals, summarized at the 
bottom of the stub, are carried to the top. 

6 After the stub is detached at the end 
of the month, these totals are transferred 
to the analysis debit slip. 

7 A spot of carbon on the analysis slip 
transfers the figures to the back of the 
stub. 

8 The bookkeeper sorts the posting 
sheets according to profit, loss, inactive, 
no charge, and account-closed groups, for 
the bank’s own monthly analysis. 

9 The name and address is put on the 
analysis slip by the addressing machine 
and serves as the mailing address with a 
window envelope. 


Machines Simplify Banking 
On page 584, October, 1937 issue. 


1 The more simple work is made, the 
less it costs. That is why the application 
of machinery to banking has greatly 
reduced the cost of banking operations. 

2 Listing machines may now be had 


either for descriptive listing, or for 
numerical listing. 
3 The proving machine in modern 


banks accommodates interior proof batch 
sheet work. It is, of course, adaptable to 
any kind of listing, but it provides work- 
ing totals and accumulates these totals, so 
that the day’s work may be readily 
proved. 

4 By providing front-feed carriages for 
posting machines, a continuous journal of 
all posting is possible without interfering 
with the insertion of the statement and 
ledger sheets. 

5 Commercial posting is rapid, and 
proving is practically automatic. In some 
of the newest machines, the dates print 
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uutomatically. Balances print by the de- 
pression of a single key. Overdrafts are 
automatically computed and printed in 
red. 

6 The posting of savings accounts has 
been made automatic, so that one opera- 
tion makes three complete original printed 
records. 

7 The locking of totals on various 
posting machines is becoming common now, 
so that no one but the auditor may have 
access to these records. 

8 The liability ledger is now posted in 
one operation by machine. 

9 Some listing machines are now avail- 
able which make it possible to sort the 
checks either manually or automatically 
into various compartments so that the 
writing of cash letters to go to different 
banks is done almost automatically. 

10 Checks ‘‘on us’’ may be sorted into 
various commercial accounts. The depres- 
sion of a key to record an amount, and the 
touching of another key to record the 
account, are all the operator does—the 
machine does the rest. 

11 Check photography, of course, is 
very common in a large number of banks, 
and provides an original record of every 
check paid. 

12 The photographing of bank records 
is also becoming common, primarily for 
the purpose of marvelously reducing 
record storage space. 

13 Check endorsers are often combined 
with listing machines, so that the listing 
and endorsing becomes one operation. 

14 The telautograph has not only saved 
time, but avoided errors and losses, and 
also improved the relationship between 
bank and customer by giving the tellers 
an opportunity to get information from 
the bookkeepers quickly, accurately, and 
without the customer’s knowledge. 

15 The posture chair has been devised 
to maintain the efficiency of machine op- 
erators, so that more work and more 
accurate work can be done. 


Records Of All Equipment With An 
Accurate Department Control 


On page 588, October, 1987 issue. 


1 There is a record sheet for each item 
of equipment or furniture, showing yearly 
depreciation, original cost, and complete 
purchasing information. 

2 Each item is given a number—a sim- 
ilar number plate being attached to the 
equipment itself for identification pur- 
poses. 

3 Write-off periods are arbitrarily set 
at 10 years for furniture and fixtures, 
five years for all mechanical equipment. 

4 Two control sheets (one for furniture 
and one for machines) are maintained for 
each department, being made up from the 
individual record sheets. 

5 The control sheet gives an annual 
record of purchases and of depreciation 
debits and credits for the department. 

6 For tax purposes on current pur- 
chases, a half-year’s depreciation is fig- 
ured on each item that has been used from 
one to twelve months. 








Solving The Illegible Signature 
Simplified With This File 


On page 722, December, 1937 issue. 


1 The visible file holds 285 signature 
reproductions. 

2 Each photostatic reproduction is ac- 
companied by a typewritten transcript of 
the customer’s name. 

3 Each regular signature card for 
which an ‘‘illegible file’’ reproduction has 
been made, is marked with a black tab. 

4 Only personal and joint-commercial 
account signatures are included in this 
file. 

5 An illegible signature may be com- 
pared with every strip on the file in less 
than three minutes—identification usually 
being made in a few seconds. 

6 The file is kept with the signature 
eard file during the day and the panels 
are locked in the vault at night. 


FARM MACHINERY LOANS 


Farm Machinery As 
Self-Liquidating Collateral 


On page 726, December, 1987 issue. 


1 A separate credit investigation is 
made every time a note is presented. 

2 The dealer handles the greater part 
of the investigation detail. 

3 The bank determines whether the 
farmer can improve his income by the 
purchase. 

4 The banker’s knowledge of farming 
is often valuable to the farmer in improv- 
ing his methods and, thereby, his credit 
standing. 

5 A farmer who has had judgments 
against him seldom is a good risk. 

6 Directors who know farming—and 
know the farmers—are valuable in select- 
ing these farm loans. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING LOANS 


Field Warehousing Experiences Show 
How To Increase Secured Loans 


On page 674, November, 1937 issue. 


1 A field warehousing loan is secured 
by goods that have a daily cash market, 
which are placed in the custody of an 
experienced field warehouseman, until the 
owner is ready to buy their release by 
paying all or a part of his loan. 

2 Not only does this make it possible 
for the local industry to operate on a 
larger scale, but it makes it far easier to 
operate the plant regularly throughout 
the year, instead of producing only in one 
season. 

3 The best type of collateral, usually, 
is wheat or sugar, canned goods or dried 
fruits, or some such commodity that might 
be considered a standard product that 
could be promptly sold on the open market. 

4 The field warehouse company guar- 
antees the bank’s title to the goods. They 
will not be released except on the bank’s 
order. 

5 In many states, there is no limit to 
the amount a bank may lend one customer 
if the loan is secured by adequate ware- 
house receipts. The states which set no 
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EXCELLENT LEGAL SERVICE 


“ YOUR BLUE BOOK 


Indexed “‘Attys’’—conveniently placed in one 
section is listed a bank-recommended attorney 
for each county in the U. S., each Province 
of Canada, and principal foreign cities. 


The third oldest law list in 
America. 


Frequently the attorney for the 
bank recommending him, he is 
personally known for ability and 
integrity. 


Refer your collections and other 
legal matters to these attorneys 
and you will get the same grade 
of service you are accustomed to 
in your own community. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO 
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limit are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Mssissippi, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Washington. 


HEATING 


Automatic Heat Control 
Saves This Bank Money 


On page 411, July, 1937 issue. 


1 Workers, customers, and tenants are 
more comfortable, for no fuel is wasted 
in overheating the building on mild days, 
as is so common in many bank buildings. 

2 Without heat control, the bank’s 
steam system had supplied just about as 
much heat on warm days as when the out- 
side temperature was below zero. This used 
unnecessary fuel and made the bank un- 
comfortably warm a large part of the 
time. 

3 The temperature of steam varies with 
its pressure. 

4 When vacuum is used instead of pres- 
sure, the temperature of the steam can be 
reduced. 

5 This bank installed a heat control 
system which raises or lowers the tempera- 
ture of the steam by the use of pressure 
or vacuum as needed. 

6 The circulation of steam is continu- 
ous, the variation in temperature being 
controlled by the pressure system. 


The Importance Of Good Heating 
On page 599, October, 1937 issue. 


1 In purchasing heating equipment, 
operation and maintenance costs should 
be weighed against first costs. 

2 A heating plant that is inadequate to 
meet the coldest periods of the locality 
means dissatisfied buyers and renters. 

3 Recent developments in boiler and 
furnace design have greatly increased 
combustion efficiency, heat absorption, and 
length of fire-travel. 

4 Beautiful exterior finishes make pos- 
sible basement recreation rooms and im- 
prove salability of the property. 

5 The addition of winter air condi- 
tioning is particularly desirable in the bet- 
ter type of houses. 

6 The efficiency of the heating and con- 
ditioning system is greatly improved by 
thorough insulation of the house. 

7 Correct installation of the plant by 
an experienced, competent contractor is 
highly essential. 


Make Heating Pay A Profit 
On page 720, December, 1937 issue. 


In its role of property owner and build- 
ing manager, the bank is faced with the 
problem of keeping tenants warm without 
heating ‘‘all outdoors.’’ Fifteen ways to 
cut heating costs are: 

1 Weather strip doors and windows. 

2 Calk window casings. 

3 Close skylights and roof vents. 

4 Insulate roof. 

5 Install ventilating or air conditioning 
system. 
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6 Wall off elevator shafts and 
wells. 

7 Install revolving or vestibule doors 
at all entrances. 

8 Keep windows closed. 

9 Insulate steam pipes. 

10 Shut off heat during warm mid-day 
hours. 

11 Shut off heat in unoccupied areas. 

12 Install separate lines for areas re- 
quiring all-night heat. 

13 Keep the system repaired. 

14 Replace old cast iron plants with 
steel boilers of modern design. 

15 Investigate the economies of a 
stoker or oil burner installation. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Are Banks Overloaded With Bonds? 
On page 556, September, 1937 issue. 


1 Banks with more bonds than loans 
have more than half the total in bonds 
with maturities under five years. 

2 Banks with more loans than bonds 
have twice as many bonds with maturities 
over five years as with shorter maturities. 

3 A policy requiring a predominance of 
short maturities seems to be best for most 
banks in 1937. 

4 Nearly all banks have too much cash. 

5 Those banks with adequate loans 
probably need to give more attention to 
investing part of their uninvested cash in 
short-term bonds. 

6 Those banks with twice as many 
bonds as loans need to hunt for more local 
loans—they are to be had, for the banks 
with adequate loans have demonstrated 
that. 


LOAN HAZARDS BY INDUSTRY 


Hazards Of A New Industry— 
How To Study Them 


On page 391, July, 1937 issue. 


The answers to these 13 questions will 
tell you whether a new industry has rea- 
sonable chances to succeed: 

1 Is competition excessive or unfair? 

2 Is the management well qualified, in 
experience and training, to direct a busi- 
ness successfully ? 

3 Are there any basic faults in con- 
struction of the product? 

4 Is every original feature protected 
by patents? 

5 Is there danger of infringement on 
previous patents? 

6 Are the materials used of sufficiently 
high quality for the purposes intended? 

7 Is the skilled labor supply adequate 
to the manufacturing needs? 

8 Are distribution channels adequate 
and economical? 

9 Is there any prospect of 
trouble? 

10 Is there any existing or pending 
legislation unfavorable to the business? 

11 Is there danger of the industry be- 
ing taxed to death? 

12 Is the manufacturer thoroughly 
acquainted with the market and with the 
industry as a whole? 
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13 Is the ability of the sales force— 
and the sales management—adequate for 
the proposed sales job? 


The Canning Industry 
Uninsurable Hazards 


On page 467, August, 1937 issue. 


1 Weather 
2 Insects and blight 
3 Failure to contract for 
acreage 
Labor trouble 
Competition 
Legislation 
Poor advertising and merchandising 
Use of cheap labels and containers 
9 Unwise choice of broker 
10 Rising costs 
11 Taxation 
12 Lack of research department 
13 Poor shipping methods 
14 Violation of Food and Drug Act 
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The Clay Products Industry 
Uninsurable Hazards 


On page 664, November, 1937 issue. 


Decline in sales outlets 
Increased operating costs 

A change in the raw material 
Lack of research 

Inadequate reserves 
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The Shoe Manufacturing Industry 
Uninsurable Hazards 


On page 729, December, 1987 issue. 


Failure to keep up production 
Poor salesmen 

Failure to secure the right price 
Labor trouble 

Lack of skilled craftsmen 
Leather market 

Imports 

Lack of foreign market 

Poor machinery 

10 Failure to keep up with style 
11 Weather 

12 Failure to study markets 

13 Poor advertising and merchandising 
policy 
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LOANS TO EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS 


The Manufacturer Helps The Dealer— 
How The Bank May Cooperate 


On page 528, September, 1987 issue. 


1 The manufacturer may contact the 
banker through banking publications, by 
direct mail, or through his wholesale and 
retail representatives. 

2 The banker should, in turn, keep in 
close touch with those representatives. 

3 He should welcome contacts with the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen. 

4 He should attend, as often as pos- 
sible, local and regional sales meetings— 
welcoming opportunities to address them 
on financing and allied subjects. 

5 He should discuss with local news- 
papers the manufacturer’s advertising 
program. 
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6 He should stimulate the dealer to 
full use of sales helps supplied by the 
manufacturer. 

7 He may arrange with the dealer for 
merchandise displays in the bank lobby or 
window. 

8 He may be able to assist the dis- 
: tributor in establishing retail outlets. 


or 


Additional Income From 
Home Appliance Loans 


On page 418, July, 1937 issue. 
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Advantages Of This Equipment Paper 

1 It’s safe—only reputable dealers are 
selected and the borrower’s credit history 
is carefully checked. : 

2 It’s profitable—there is a rapid turn- 
over of funds. 

3 It’s easy—the details of looking 
after the loan are handled by the dealer. 
4 It has provided a new loan source. 

5 It has been the first step in develop- 
ing many new customers. 


A Wise Dealer Says: 

‘*‘When My Banker Turns Down A 
Credit I Let Some Other Dealer 
Make The Sale’’ 


On page 420, July, 1937 issue. 





When dealers can be taught to talk over 
their prospects with their banker, many 
good loans result. 


‘*We Finance The Dealer 
To Get The Customer’s Notes’’ 


On page 478, August, 1937 issue. 


1 The dealer’s loans are self-liquidat- 
ing when the bank also handles the cus- 
tomer’s credit. 

2 To be a good credit risk, a dealer 
must be more pleased in having a loan 
paid than in making a new one. 

3 The dealer must be one who is inter- 
ested in a profit on every sale, rather than 
in a sales record of the greatest number 
of cars sold within a given time. 

4 The customer must be judged first, 
and above all else, from the standpoint 
of his known income. 

5 The habits of payment are next. 

6 A man who is habitually over-drink- 
ing and then insisting upon driving his 
ear is a dangerous credit risk, because he 
may have a serious accident, destroying 
the car or himself. 

7 There is a secondary benefit to the 
making of dealer and customer loans. It 
is this: Bank loan officers become more 
thoroughly familiar with the earning 
capacity and the paying ability of almost 
everyone in the community when they are 
handling credits of this kind, than if they 
confine themselves to business loans. 





of HOW DIRECTORS HELP 


m Directors Bring In Many Loans 
On page 540, September, 1937 issue. 
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1 Each of our directors is a member of 
a local civic group, such as the Chamber 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


eA presentation, in easily understandable form, 


of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
30th October, 1937 


LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 

Deposits ° e 
Payable on demand ‘al die astien. 

Notes of the Bank in Circulation 
Payable on demand. 

Bills Payable. . P . . ° 
Time drafts issued and cutetending. 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 


Financial responsibilities undertaken on bebalf of customers 
off-setting amount in “'Resources’’). 


Other Liabilities to the Public . ‘ 


Items which do not come under the foregoing headings. 
Total Liabilities to the Public . ° ° 
LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
and Reserves for Dividends. ° 
This amount represents the shareholders’ er in the Bank, over 
which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities . ‘ e ° . . 


RESOURCES 
To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank bas 


Cash in its Vaults and Money on Deposit with 
Bank of Canada. . ° . ° 


Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks ° 


Payable in cash om presentation. 


Money on Deposit with Other Banks . ° 


Available on demand or at short notice. 


Government and Other Bonds and Debentures. . 
Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt-edge 
securities which mature at early dates. 

Stocks ° ° ° ° a ° 
Industrial and other sterile. Not exceeding market value. 

Call Loans outside of Canada. ° . . 
Secured by bonds, stocks and other negotiable socarities of greater 
value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 

Call Loans in Canada . 
Payable on demand and svcured by Sends and stocks i greater 
value than the loans. 

Bankers’ Acceptances . ° ° . P P 
Prime drafts accepted by other banks. 

TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES . e 
(equal to 79.58% of all Liabilities to the Public) 


Other Loans ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
To manufacturers, farmers, merchants and others, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. 

Bank Premises. ° 
Two properties only are canvted in the 2 names of holding companion; 
the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by the 
Bank and appear on the books at $1.00 in each case. All other of the 
Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds $13,700,000, 
appear under this beading. 

Real Estate, and a on Real Estate Sold by the 
Bank ° ° 
Acquired in the course of the Bank's "business at in process of 
being realized upon. 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit . ° ° 


Represents liabilities of customers on eceeant ‘of Letters of Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 


Other Assets not included in the Foregoing ‘ ‘ 
Making Total Assets of . ° e ° ° ° 
to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public of 
leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the Public of 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


$717,799,105.99 


24,428,895.00 


213,945.47 _ 


7,759,145.50 


__2,535,661.75 


$752,736,753.71 


76,897,197.27 


$829,633,950.98 


$ 86,226,720.23 
27,718,431.85 


20,665,157.41 


437,381,825.01 
286,235.50 
19,878,944.34 
6,857,700.39 


36,138.52 


$599,051,153.25 


204,760,812.11 


13,700,000.00 


1,192,681.35 


7,759,145.50 


3,170,158.77 


$829,633,950.98 
_752,736,753.71 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street: A. J. L. Haskell, K. C. Winans, G. R. Ball, Agents 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 27 South La Salle Street: 


A. Macpherson, Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) , 333 California St.: F.G. Woods, Pres. 
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To Gain Increased Efficiency 
Add to Your Experience Our 
74 Years 


Nearly three quarters of a century of 
continued service to correspondent 
banks is evidence of First National 
understanding of the requirements of 


banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, world-wide con- 
tacts, and an organization rendering 
prompt, reliable service are among 
the advantages that recommend this 
bank’s facilities to banks in every 





section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club, 
and Optimist Club. It is the duty of each 
director, through his connections and con- 
tacts in these clubs, to inform business 
men of our loan policy and to explain our 
methods and procedures whenever the op- 
portunity offers. 

2 The directors also become salesmen 
in much the same manner through their 
lodges, church groups, outside clubs, and 
other business and social connections. 

3 If a businessman mentions that he is 
contemplating some repairs or a moderni- 
zation plan for his store, or that he wants 
to lay in a new line of stock or embark on 
some other new project, our directors men- 
tion our loan policy and ask the person 
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contemplating these expansions to come 
to the bank for further discussion. 

4 Prior to the Christmas, Easter, and 
other shopping seasons, we have found it 
good policy to advise small merchants of 
the opportunity to make short-time loans 
to stock their shelves with seasonal mer- 
chandise. 

5 At every directors’ meeting, we ask 
for a report of the experiences of each 
director, and suggest new means of secur- 
ing business. 

6 Eight months ago, we started a cam- 
paign through our directors to build up 
our loan business. During that time we 
made some 40 loans to new borrowers, 
ranging from $300 up to $6,500. The 


grand total is nearly $80,000. This is 
considerable figure for a small bank. 
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NEW LOAN SOURCES 


A Director’s View Of 
Today’s Commercial Loans 


On page 389, July, 1937 issue. 


1 In studying loan applications as a 
director, I much prefer to find evidence of 
sound management rather than to depend 
upon current ratios or book value, 

2 Buildings and machinery are good 
inventory items only when coupled with 
far-sighted and efficient management. 

3 It is fairly beyond the capacity of 
any one man to encompass all the details 
and direct all the activities of a modern 
business. 

4 At least one officer of each concern 
must constantly scan the business horizon 
for signs of approaching changes in con- 
ditions which may adversely affect the 
marketability of the company’s products. 

5 No business can escape change—the 
great game is to avoid getting caught 
unawares. 

6 It is not enough these days merely 
to keep up with the parade; you must be 
out in front of it if you keep your busi- 
ness on a profit basis. 

7 Only one manufacturer in a thousand 
is a genius—the other 999 have to study 
constantly, work incessantly, plan effi- 
ciently, and promote courageously. 


How One Bank Creates Loans 
Through Friendly Interest 


On page 592, October, 1937 issue. 


Four Experiences: 

1 A more human interest in people and 
their problems increased personal loans. 

2 Suggesting the use of warehouse 
receipts, the bank was able to increase a 
hide dealer’s business. 

3 A boy went to college because the 
loan officer took an understanding aitti- 
tude with the parents. 

4 By closer knowledge of a refrigerator 
dealer’s business, the bank was able to 
suggest a plan of financing that was con- 
venient for him and lucrative for the bank. 


We Have Plenty Of Loans 
Because We Develop Every Source 


On page 676, November, 1937 issue. 


A 16-Point Outline Of This 
Successful Lending Plan 


1 Government lending agencies have 
not prevented this bank from lending 
more than 85% of its deposits. 

2 Only 7% of deposits is in bonds, and 
22% is in cash. 

3 Loans are twelve times bond holdings. 

4 New financial statements are secured 
from all farmer customers each December 
and are then submitted to the Federal 
Reserve Bank for appraisal. Those state- 
ments which show the farmer’s notes to 
be eligible for rediscount are so marked 
by the Fed. 
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5 Each farmer is then called in and 
asked to outline his crop plans and his 
eredit needs for the year. 

6 The directors are then asked to grant 
the line of credit needed. 

7 A mortgage on all crops and chattels 
is taken at the time of making the first 
note, and it protects all loans made during 
the season. 

8 Borrowing cotton growers are re- 
quired to warehouse their baled cotton and 
deposit the warehouse receipts with the 
bank. 

9 If the customer prefers to hold the 
cotton beyond the time when his note 
comes due, a renewal is granted with the 
receipts as collateral; however, the bank 
reserves the right to sell at any time its 
officers feel that it is necessary to protect 
the loan. 

10 When sold, sealed bids are obtained 
from at least three buyers. 

11 Often a loan is made to the man who 
buys the cotton, warehouse receipts being 
taken as collateral. 

12 Many profitable installment loans are 
made on home appliances such as washing 
machines, refrigerators, and heaters. 

13 Loans are made to dealers to take up 
bill-of-lading shipments. 

14 Many farmers are financed in buying 
of farm equipment. 

15 Many FHA loans have been made. 

16 Loans are made with life insurance 
as collateral. 


OPERATION 
Overtime Avoided On Half-Holidays 
On page 460, August, 1937 issue. 


A method of closing the books early on 
half-holidays has helped to make those 
days holidays for bank employees as well 
as for the local merchants. 

The Routine Followed: 

Bookkeepers 

1 Prove the previous day’s entries. 

2 Cancel and file paid checks ‘‘on us.’’ 

3 Post overdraft register and control 
accounts. 

4 Post general ledger and daily state- 
ment. 

5 Record batch totals. 

6 Examine checks for endorsements. 

7 Sort checks for posting. 

8 Call depositors who have overdrafts. 

9 Close books at 10:30. 

10 Check late checks against balances 
to discover overdrafts. 

Tellers 


1 Sort and prove cash letters. 

2 Enter returned checks, 

3 Enter transfers and due from banks. 

4 Make remittances. 

5 Record notes on scratcher pad. 

6 Pay and receive. 

7 Prove mail deposits. 

8 Charge excess currency to the vault. 

9 Send out-of-town checks to transit 
clerk. 


10 Clear window for a balance at 10:30. 

11 Write up the machine-posted regis- 
ter. 

12 Enter items received after 10:30. 

13 Strike a second balance after the 
bank closes. 
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established practice 
of the 
Continental IIlinois 
. banking organization 
is to apply 
its facilities 
to the 


specific needs of customers 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Time Saved For Savings Tellers 
On page 580, September, 1937 issue. 


1 When a savings deposit or withdrawal 
is made, the teller makes the passbook 
entry and notes the new balance on de- 
posit slip or withdrawal voucher. 

2 Ledger card entries are made by the 
bookkeeping department, after banking 
hours. 

3 The ledger cards and the statement 
files are posted by separate operators and 
must balance each other. 

4 Ledger cards are returned to the 
teller each day (for reference) but the 
statement file remains in the bookkeeping 
department, available for credit checking. 





5 Commercial and savings deposits may 
be made at the same window, the teller 
adding the voucher to his block—to be 
broken out by the bookkeeper and added 
to the savings work. 

6 Special notice slips, with typed in- 
structions, are attached to ledger cards in 
event of lost pass books, attached or 
assigned accounts, or death of the depos- 
itor. 


Improve Bank Forms 
With This Workable System 
On page 550, September, 1937 issue. 


1 Stock forms are used when they 
serve best. 
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2 Forms used in a typewriter have the 
lines spaced to fit the spacing of the type- 
writer. 

3 Forms used in connection with each 
other are made the same size, if possible. 

4 Sizes of forms are adjusted to fit 
standard filing equipment. 

5 Colored stock is used as a means of 
avoiding errors and saving time when the 
eolor will quickly identify the source and 
indicate the disposition that is to be made 
of the form. 

6 Customers’ forms are clearly labeled 
as to their use, and this label is placed on 
the form where it will not be hid by the 
brackets on the lobby desks. 

7 Forms for mailing to customers are 
made to fit into a standard envelope with- 
out folding; or, if that is impossible, by 
folding only once. 

8 A periodic questionnaire invites criti- 
eisms of forms which will soon be re- 
ordered, and this reveals many opportu- 
nities for improvement. 


PERSONAL LOAN TECHNIQUE 


Small Loans With Few Losses 
On page 602, October, 1937 issue. 

1 The report of the local retail credit 
association is the basis of a credit inves- 
tigation for it shows a man’s paying 
habits and it becomes a part of his credit 
file. 

2 Letters are often written to credit 
associations in towns where the borrower 
previously lived, and these are added to 
the credit file. 

3 Deposits (payments) are set up in a 
special account, and the note is marked 
only when there is enough in this special 
account to pay it all. 

4 A payment card shows: due dates, 
amounts to be paid in successive dates, 
and dates these payments are actually 
made. These cards are filed in alphabetical 
order. 


5 Notes are filed in numerical order. 





6 Tickler cards are filed by due dates 
and give full details of the loan. 

7 If the payment is not made on due 
date, the tickler card is refiled in another 
place where all delinquents are kept. 

Questions To Be Answered About Each 
Applicant 

1 Is he a good moral risk, with a 
reputation of trying to maintain a good 
credit standing by paying all obligations 
promptly. 

2 Does he have an income from which 
he ean conveniently pay the necessary in- 
stallments? 

3 Has he worked out a budget of ex- 
penses which shows ability to meet all 
obligations? 

4 Does he have the habit of working 
regularly? 

5 Does he have the habit of moving 
from one job to another at frequent in- 
tervals? 

6 Does he spend more than 85% of his 
income for living expenses? 


Household Necessity Loans 
Benefit Banks 
On page 660, November, 1937 issue. 

1 The merchandise is money-saving, 
well-advertised, and has a definite repos- 
session value. 

2 Amortized payments give frequent 
checks on ability and intent to pay. 

3 There is a wider, more even spread 
of incoming funds. 

4 Depression periods have proved in- 
stallment paper to be one of the safest 
forms of security. 

5 Installment customers are 
prospects for savings accounts. 


ready 


PERSONNEL 
Stimulate Employee Interest 


On page 526, September, 1987 issue. 


1 Any employee may suggest changes, 
improvements, or new ideas for any phase 
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of the bank’s activities. 

2 Blank forms are provided to facili- 
tate these suggestions. 

3 All suggestions are passed upon, 
monthly, by an Employees’ Suggestion 
Committee. 

4 Adaptable ideas are rewarded with 
cash bonuses, ranging from $2 to $25. 

5 House organ articles urge alertness 
for new ideas. 

6 Mimeographed announcements and 
bulletin board posters are sometimes used 
to stimulate suggestions. 

7 If an idea is rejected, the employee 
receives a letter urging upon him a ‘‘try, 
try again’’ persistence for other ideas. 


Personnel Records Simplified 
With This Self-indexing File 
On page 734, December, 1937 issue. 

1 A folder with four subdivisions is 
filed alphabetically for each employee. 

2 The first section contains the appli- 
cation. 

3 In the second section is the Personal 
Record, which carries a running history of 
the individual’s association with the bank, 

4 Section 3 is for medical reports and 
the absentee record. 

5 The miscellaneous section contains a 
change of address card, the salary adjust- 
ment record, the insurance record, and a 
record of departmental transfers. 


We Train Staff Members 
On paye 736, December, 1937 issue. 

Plan For Weekly Meetings 

1 Employees are divided into five de- 
partmental groups. 

2 Five junior officers are group chair- 
men, changing groups at intervals. 

3 Seven vice presidents are assigned 
subjects, each giving his address, in turn, 
to each group. 

4 The subjects are (a) analysis of the 
statement, (b) analysis of service charges, 
(ce) sources of the bank’s business, (d) 
the bond account, (e) the place of a sav- 
ings department in a commercial bank, (f) 
analysis of customers’ financial state- 
ments, and (g) the trust department. 

5 Each meeting is closed with a short 
talk by one employee on some phase of 
departmental operation. 

6 Meetings are semi-compulsory and 
run one hour. 

7 For the fall and winter months, de- 
bates between group teams are scheduled. 


PROTECTION 
How To Hit The Bull’s-Eye 


How To Hold The Revolver And How 
To Pull The Trigger 
On page 412, July, 1937 issue. 

1 There is no such person as a ‘‘born 
shooter’’; the best shots practice con- 
tinually. 

2 The revolver should be held firmly 
but with almost relaxed muscles. 

3 The more tightly you squeeze the 
gun, the more sure it is to wobble; and 
the more it wobbles, the less you hit. 

4 To shoot well, it is necessary to stand 
firmly on both feet, holding the body just 
as nearly erect as possible. 

5 The body should be about half turned 
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to the left. 

6 Feet should be in a comfortable posi- 
tion about 12 or 18 inches apart. 

7 The pull of the index finger on the 
trigger must be even, steady, and slow, 
so that you do not know when to expect 
the discharge. 


How To Practice Shooting Correctly 
On page 476, August, 1937, issue. 
A Seven-Point Routine For Aiming Prac- 
tice 

1 Make sure that the revolver is not 
loaded. 

2 Relax your muscles as you grasp the 
stock. 

3 Half face to the left, standing erect. 

4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches apart. 

5 Raise the revolver and cock it, arm 
fully extended, muscles relaxed; align the 
sights on the bottom edge of the bull’s- 
eye. 

6 Hold the breath while aiming. 

7 After 5 to 10 seconds of aiming, 
rest for a few minutes and then repeat 
the exercise. 


An Eight-Point Routine For 
Slow-Fire Practice 


1 Make sure that the revolver is not 
loaded. 

2 Relax your muscles as you grasp the 
stock. 

3 Half face to the left, standing erect. 

4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches apart. 

5 Raise the revolver and cock it, arm 
fully extended, muscles relaxed; align the 
sights on the bottom edge of the bull’s- 
eye. 

6 Press the trigger steadily while the 
sights are properly aligned on the bull’s- 
eye. 

7 After the hammer falls, continue 
sighting for a second or two, to see if 
your sight was deranged by the snap. 

8 Lower the revolver and rest, but be 
sure the hammer is down. 


An Eight-Point Routine 
For Rapid-Fire Practice 

1 Make sure that the revolver is not 
loaded. 

2 Relax your muscles as you grip the 
stock. 

3 Half face to the left, standing erect. 

4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches apart. 

5 Raise the revolver, arm fully extend- 
ed, muscles relaxed; cock with the thumb; 
align the sights on the bottom edge of the 
bull ’s-eye. 

6 Press the trigger steadily while the 
sights are properly aligned on the bull’s- 
eye. 

7 Lower the revolver and rest. 

8 This same routine should be followed 
with the double-action method—that is, 
instead of cocking the revolver with the 
thumb, pull the trigger until the hammer 
falls. 


How To Learn The Quick Draw 
On page 538, September, 1937 issue. 

1 Make sure that the revolver is not 
loaded. 
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2 Practice reaching for your revolver, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster. Do 
not think you can master this in a few 
hours. 

3 Practice drawing and lifting the gun 
to firing position. 

4 Next draw, cock, sight, and pull the 
trigger. 

5 Time yourself about once a week and 
keep a record of your speed. 

6 Practice with each hand in order to 


t 





learn how to fire with either hand, should 
the other be injured. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Service Charges Approved 
When Customers Understand Them 


On page 394, July, 1987 issue. 


1 Our job is a selling job and we must 
adopt sales psychology. 
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Above is Lulu Belle, 
shown at work in her 
eighth year. At left 
is C. H. Thornton, 


bargain at two-thirds 
her original price. 


" * 


Highest Re-Sale Value 


Safeguards Security 


Lulu Belle is what the hired hel 
called her when she went to wor 
in 1929 for Better Farms at Fond 
du Lac, Wis. For five years she 
pulled plows through brush and 
swamp .. . helped with haying, 
harvesting and hauling .. . diese 
thresher and feed grinder. Then 
Manager W. H. Mullin traded in 
Lulu Belle on a new Case tractor. 
A little later he saw Lulu Belle 
opened up for inspection. Surprised 
at how little wear she showed ... 
how few parts it took to put her into 
tip-top shape . . . he asked the dealer 
what price she would bring. “About 
$800,” said the dealer. “Sold!” said 
Mr. Mullin. So now, after eight 
years, Lulu Belle still does full duty. 
Re-sale after several years’ use for 
two-thirds the original price is typi- 
cal with Case tractors. Few are 
offered, and buyers usually snap 
them up quickly. Such sustained 
worth means security of service for 
continued use, security of liquidation 
value in contingencies. Both as tan- 
gible assets rem as evidence of wise 





management by their owners, Case 
tractors have earned the esteem of 
many discriminating bankers. 

J. I. CASE COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 





2 It doesn’t take the public long to ap- 


preciate a sound bank’s policies, if they 


are properly presented. 


3 Commercial depositors will agree 


that their checking accounts should at 


least be self-supporting. 


4 If it is economically important that 


your bank be operated scientifically, how 
can a costly service like that of advancing 
funds on out-of-town checks be given 
gratis? 

5 There is no need to fear your cus- 
tomers. 


Speeches On Banking Are Easy 
Using Simple Facts And Charts 


On page 534, September, 1937 issue. 


Some Facts About Your Bank 

To Interest Your Citizens 

The age of the bank. 

Original and present size compared. 
Increase of employees. 

Contrasts on equipment. 

Population of the town then and now. 
The age of the oldest inhabitant. 
Number of accounts. 

Debit volume in different periods. 
Routine of handling checks. 
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But—What Do The PEOPLE Think? 
On page 658, November, 1937 issue. 


Policies Which Should Be Based On 
A Study Of Public Reaction 

1 The advancement and management of 
employees. 

2 The developing of interest in the 
bank on the part of shareholders. 

3 The development of borrowers. 

4 The making of personal loans. 

5 The amortization of mortgage loans. 

6 The determination of service charges. 


PURCHASING 


Paper For Bank Use 
Selected More Scientifically 


On page 397, July, 1937 issue. 
How To Save Money On Paper 


1 Allow one man to do all the buying 
of paper. 

2 Maintain records of the specifications 
of paper used. 

3 Determine the length of time a form 
must be kept and buy paper with the last- 
ing quality necessary to its use. 

4 Avoid the use of paper which has a 
quality (and also a cost) beyond what is 
needed. 

5 Adjust forms to the sizes which may 
be cut most economically from standard 
sizes of paper stock. 

6 Avoid colored paper except when the 
use of color saves time for employees and 
officers. 


Economies In Envelope Buying 
On page 424, July, 1987 issue. 

1 Avoid buying more sizes, styles, and 
weights than are necessary. 

2 Registered mail envelopes can be had 


of lighter but tougher material to save 
postage. 

3 Gumming which extends well into the 
corners makes it possible to seal registered 
mail practically air tight. 

4 By selecting the first sizes, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the number of folds of the 
contents necessary before inserting. 

5 An envelope too large is as bad as 
one too small. 


Make The Ribbon Fit The Job 
On page 492, August, 19387 issue. 


Silk and cotton are used in the manu- 
facture of ribbons. Silk possesses several 
advantages: 

1 It yields the sharpest and cleanest 
of type impressions, because it is the thin- 
nest fabric. 

2 It has a high capacity to absorb ink 
and hold it, since each thread is hollow, 
like a tube. 

3 It does not cut up rapidly, owing to 
its tensile strength. 

In spite of these advantages, cotton is 
the fabric commonly used, inasmuch as 
the majority of functions do not require 
the fine impression made through the 
medium of silk. Besides, cotton is cheaper, 
has a longer life span, and writes stronger. 

Factors in selecting the proper ribbon: 
The ribbon fabric. 

The printed impression required. 

The thread count to the square inch. 
The degree of inking. 

The life of the ribbon. 

The style of type on the machine. 
The condition of the platen. 

The touch of the operator. 

The number of carbon copies. 
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How To Become A Better 
Purchasing Officer 


On page 690, November, 1937 issue. 


1 Study your printer’s equipment to 
determine his plant’s physical limitations. 

2 Acquaint yourself with price esti- 
mating and shop practice. 

3 Learn to write technical specifica- 
tions. 

4 Examine the reports on basic com- 
modities prepared by various statistical 
services. 

5 Read the trade papers of the office 
appliance, paper, and printing industries. 

6 Join the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

7 Form a local group of bank purchas- 
ing officers. 

8 Cooperate with equipment salesmen in 
developing improvements. 


REAL ESTATE 


Dress Up Sale Property 
On page 468, August, 1937 issue, 
How Much Should You Spend? 

1 Good neighborhoods—Put the prop- 
erty in Al condition, remodeling along 
modern lines if necessary. 

2 Medium neighborhoods—Make the 
house reasonably livable, with assured 
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heat, a tight roof, and redecorated rooms. 
3 Poor neighborhoods—Do a minimum 
of repair work to make the place fit to 
live in and to dispose of it quickly. 


An Analysis Of The 
Home-Building Industry 


On page 517, September, 1937 issue. 


1 Apparently, building costs, size of 
community, and its location do not, alone, 
determine building volume. 

2 Demand for homes is flexible and is 
influenced adversely by such factors as: 
doubling up of families, removals to less 
desirable quarters, low marriage rate, low 
industrial income, and low rents.. 

3 Perhaps rents influence new building 
more than any other factor. 

4 There is a pent-up natural demand 
for 1,500,000 new homes. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


We Protect Building Loans 
With This Plan 


On page 472, August, 1937 issue. 


1 The lender has set up standards of 
quality for home building. 

2 The contract, plans, and specifications 
are carefully checked by the lender before 
the loan is made. 

3 Loans are made only on approved 
types of houses. 

4 Periodic inspections are made during 
construction to insure the use of the 
agreed-upon materials and workmanship. 

5 The lender pays the contractor and 
gets receipts so that there is no chance of 
liens being placed against the property. 

6 A bronze plate recording certified in- 
spection is built into the foundation of 
the house in place of a brick, and after 
completion, the date is recorded on this 
plate. 


STOCK KEEPING 


This System Provides 
Efficient Stock Room Accounting 


On page 548, September, 1937 issue. 


1 A ledger sheet showing each pur- 
chase, each withdrawal, and the balance 
entered numerically and in dollars and 
cents is posted by machine. There is a 
sheet for every stock room item, and this 
serves as a perpetual inventory. 

2 A perpetual inventory is also kept on 
the bin ticket and the purchasing officer 
is notified by the stock room clerk when 
the supply will last for only 60 days. 

3 The purchase order contains spaces 
for all specification items so that nothing 
will be overlooked. 


This Folder System 
Simplifies Stock Keeping 


On page 749, December, 1937 issue. 


1 Each item is indexed, with a depart- 
mental key, and its record kept in a sepa- 
rate folder. 
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2 A two months’ reserve supply of each 
item is wrapped separately and marked 
‘* Reserve. ’? 

3 When any item is used up to the 
‘*Reserve’’ package, it is time to re- 
order. 

4 Before re-ordering, users of the item 
are questioned as to any desired changes 
or improvements. 

5 During semi-annual inventories, quan- 
tity estimates for all items for the next 
six months are made. 

6 Orders of forms are ‘‘ganged’’ 
whenever possible, for printing economies. 

7 Paper weight and content are deter- 


mined by the use and permanency of the 
form. 

8 Supply salesmen are constantly con- 
sulted for suggestions on form design and 
printing. 


We’re Going To 
Have Weather 
(Continued from page 138) 


to get that section off to an excel- 
lent start. The same will be true in 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Condi- 
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tions may not be so good for blos- 
soming in the eastern cotton states, 
but the central section should do 
well. Except for the eastern states, 
where it may be wet, picking condi- 
tions should be extremely favorable 
throughout the belt. The east is go- 
ing to be consistently moist through- 
out the year, but the rest of the belt 
is, I believe, inclined to be hot and 
dry wlien that kind of weather is 
most needed. The boll weevil should 
be worse along the eastern coast than 
in the interior. 


Truck Farms 


Truck farms along the Atlantic 
coast should fare the best of any in 
the country, as weather conditions 
there will be most nearly normal. 
Vegetables will not do so well in all 
of the Midwest and may be inclined 
to be tough, due to the hot dry 
weather. This will be true in sandy 
soil, but crops in the bottomland 
farms should be bountiful. Farmers 
in such sections should be advised, 
however, not to waste any water. 
Ditches that were dug last year to 
drain flooded fields, should be 
dammed up. Places usually too wet 








to plant will probably be dry enough 
for seeding this year. 

From present indications, I don’t 
look for any serious floods in the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi valleys 
next year. The Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Red Rivers, because of heavy 
rains, may be in flood in the spring 
of 1938. Those who want to look 
further ahead can expect heavy 
floods on the Mississippi, probably 
equaling those of 1926, in the spring 
of 1940 following heavy rains in the 
fall of 1939. 

This next year should not be a 
severe hurricane year. It will be a 
more severe tornado year than last, 
but not so bad as 1935. We can look 
for some bad weather in March and 
April in Alabama, Georgia, Texas, 
up through the plains states, and 
across the Dakotas down into Wis- 
consin. 

There are two months of severe 
winter ahead, with plenty of sub- 
zero weather over most of the coun- 
try. February looks like it will be 
full of ice and blizzards, which will 
extend down into the Tennessee val- 
ley and may get as far as the Caro- 
linas. 


It Can Do tor You— 


. . . as it does for Mr. A. C. Tarras of the 
First National Bank in Winona, Minnesota, 
who says that— 


“After being a regular subscriber to the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce for many years, I believe it is 
worthy of comment that we have found your paper 
very valuable. Quotations, both the listed and over-the- 
counter markets, are accurate and easily located. 


“The information regarding industry and develop- 
ments in Washington are comprehensive and concise. 
We enjoy Mr. Hanna’s column very much, and also 
Melange and your Investors’ Aid. 

“We maintain an active bond department, in which, 
to properly supply our clients with up-to-the-minute 
information, we find the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
indispensable. It is delivered to the writer’s desk 
promptly each morning and receives preferred atten- 


tion.” 


Write for three consecutive sample copies 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 





The western summer, except for 
the great plains, will be cool. The 
Atlantic states are going to escape 
a lot of heat during July, August, 
and September, while inland states 
will swelter well into the fall. 


Urge Directors To Study 
For Profits 


The real educational work that 
needs to be done with directors is 
not to show them what the responsi- 
bilities are but rather to show them 
how the bank can be operated to 
make consistent profits—that is why 
it is especially helpful to encourage 
directors to read the articles in 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly. 


Refrigerator Financing 
Brings New Customers 


(Continued from page 15) 


a definite, signed agreement is main- 
tained between the bank and the 
dealer, and if the dealer is perfectly 
reliable—as it is to have all notes 
endorsed. 

Some bankers in discussing this 
subject, have mentioned the fact 
that they prefer unendorsed notes 
when they feel perfectly safe with 
them, because they are afraid that 
when they take a note with recourse, 
the credit analysis of the buyer may 
be slighted somewhat because of the 
additional name on the paper. This, 
of course, ought not to occur, but it 
does happen many times. 

The personal pride in the owner- 
ship of an electric refrigerator is 
great. Not only the man of the 
house, but his wife who uses the 
refrigerator and perhaps is even 
more proud of it than he, are in a 
position to want to pay every in- 
stallment on this useful piece of 
merchandise. 

The pride in a refrigerator is 
something like the pride in an auto- 
mobile, but probably the additional 
pride of the housewife is stronger 
in the case of the refrigerator. In 
some cases, the husband might be 
the one who buys and uses the car, 
the wife making little or no use of it, 
but in the case of the refrigerator, 
the wife uses it, the husband benefits 
by it, and there is a combined family 
pride which results in prompt pay- 
ments on installment loans. 
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Study The 


Catalogs 


For Savings On Supplies 


These little economy short cuts may help your 
department show a profit on its operation.’ 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa 


HE purchasing agent of the 
[ie city bank and the buyer 

of the small country bank face 
the same problem: ‘‘Buy the best 
articles for the work at the least 
net cost.’’ Each purchase, large or 
small, must be made with that one 
object in mind. To aid us in buying, 
we keep a file of bank supply cata- 
logs. Many of these offer goods at 
money-saving prices. 

During the past few years, I have 
been studying these catalogs and be- 
lieve that a material saving has been 
made through information thus ob- 
tained. One saving I found was in 
postage. Several large bank supply 
houses prepay all orders amounting 
to over $15. We had been in the 
habit of ordering our miscellaneous 
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supplies from all points, each article 
taking separate postage. We now 
hold an order until we have one 
above $15 and save the postage. 

Rubber bands are heavy, so it is 
to the advantage of the banker to 
buy of some firm that pays postage. 
Rubber band prices vary from 50 
cents to $1 a pound. Local stores 
are in the habit of charging $1.40 a 
pound. Ten pounds can safely be 
purchased without fear of deteriora- 
tion, by even the smallest bank. 

We have always used envelopes 
that were non-transparent, for mail- 
ing note notices and other confiden- 
tial papers. Customers object to 
notices being mailed in plain envel- 
opes through which the notice can 
be read when held to the light. A 
brown kraft opaque envelope would 
cost $2.60 a thousand, while a white 
envelope with inside tint can be 
bought for only $2.14. This inside 
tint serves the purpose as well as 
the brown kraft, yet the white en- 
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velope is much neater. 

Kraft coin envelopes, 24%4 by 4%4 
inches, printed with ‘‘50¢ in pen- 
nies’’, cost $2.14 per thousand, while 
the same plain envelope costs only 
$1.01. If it is necessary to have the 
envelope labeled at all, it can be 
done with a rubber stamp. Per- 
sonally, I can see no reason why 
these envelopes need any marking, 
as they are handed out for pennies 
and will naturally be used for that 
purpose. 

The prices on coin wrappers are 
almost uniform. However, I find 
that in 25,000 lots, a 6-1 universal 
wrapper printed in two colors costs 
75 cents per 1,000, while the same 
type printed in plain black costs 
only 65 cents. 

In buying printed forms, a great 
deal of money can be saved by using 
standard forms. There are so many 
good forms to choose from that it is 
easy to find a suitable one. Aside 
from that, the following forms are 
well standardized: Note notices, safe 
deposit notices, overdraft notices, 
return check stickers, and advice 
tickets. By buying these with our 
bank imprint instead of having spe- 
cial forms printed, we save at least 
half. 

A printer tells me that he can 
print 5,000 almost as cheaply as he 
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can print 1,000, and about the only 
extra cost is the paper. So it is often 
economical to buy a larger supply. 

Savings accounts have not been 
profitable in this community. There 
are too many small accounts of the 
type opened one day and closed the 
next. We formerly used a savings 
book that cost 17 cents, but this we 
considered too costly. Then we tried 
a ten cent book, but this was a cheap 
affair and we did not care much for 
it. Finally we got samples from a 
large manufacturer and found what 
we wanted in a good-looking book 
costing only 11 cents. Thus we made 
a definite saving on good quality 
merchandise. 

Second sheets may vary in price 
from $1 to 50 cents a ream. We have 
changed to a yellow manifold sheet 
that costs us about 55 cents. Here 
again, we buy from a firm that pays 
postage, as these, purchased in any 
quantity, weigh heavily. 

Coin bags with draw strings sell 
for from 15 cents to 25 cents each. 
By buying white canvas bags with 
strings—not draw strings—the price 
per bag can be dropped to five cents. 
So many coin bags are lost that we 
feel we cannot afford expensive bags. 
During ‘‘the good old days’’, some 
banks supplied customers with 
leather bags, with snap fasteners. 
Today, these bags would be a luxury 
which could be supplied to only a 
few really large depositors. We use 
the canvas sacks for all customers, 
and find that they serve the purpose 
in every way. 

Endorsement stamps are usually 
paid for by the customers, but cus- 
tomers, too, appreciate a saving in 
cost. Several firms supply endorsing 
stamps with as many lines as wanted 
for 35 cents, while most companies 


Eight Ways To 
Save Money 


1 Many supply houses prepay 
postage on quantity orders. 

2 Inside-tint window envelopes 
are neater and more economical 
than brown kraft envelopes. 


3 Coin envelopes may be im- 
printed with a rubber stamp. 

4 Coin wrappers printed one 
color instead of two are 10 cents 
a thousand cheaper. 

5 There is economy in using 
standard forms. 

6 It is possible for savings 
books to be both good looking 
and low in cost. 

7 Pin’ dispensers, roll-wire 
staplers, and cellulose tape save 
time and money. 

8 Coupon books increase the 
savings on machine ribbon and 
carbon paper purchases. 


charge 35 cents for four lines and 
ten cents for each additional line. 
A satisfactory endorsing stamp 
needs at least five lines so that both 
the firm name and the manager’s 
name can be used. 

Time savers can be listed as 
money savers if they are really 
honest-to-goodness time savers. For 
this reason, we use pin dispensers. 
We use pins on all deposit tickets 
to fasten the adding machine lists 
to the tickets. With the dispenser, 
we save time and thus speed up the 
counter service. 

We use a stapler that makes its 
own staples, one roll costing $1 and 
making over 5,000 staples. With 
this machine, the necessity of refill- 
ing with staples at frequent inter- 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN? 


© Call's new Multi-Class stub coupon system is the answer to your 
Christmas club troubles. One book takes care of all classes. 


@ Inventories practically eliminated. Reduce costs. Are you 


interested? Yours for progress. 


© We carry all other systems with complete advertising propa- 


genda—checks, etc.—so can 


appreciate your inquiry. 
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vals is eliminated, for one roll lasts 
50 times as long. 

I really believe that more pencils 
are mislaid and carried away from 
the bank than are actually used in a 
year’s time. With this in mind, we 
have supplied all counters and check 
desks with pencils of good quality, 
yet costing only $1.75 per gross. We 
find that this pencil is sold by a 
pencil manufacturer for $275, but 
by searching through our catalogs, 
we found the same grade for $1.75. 
For the officers, we purchase na- 
tionally advertised brands for $3.95. 

Cellulose tape has practically 
taken the place of the old style 
mending tape. It can be purchased 
in 2,592-foot rolls for $1.15, while 
single 180-foot rolls sell for 15 cents. 
Thus, it would take over 14 small 
rolls to equal one large roll, and 
they would cost about $2.17. We 
have a saving of about $1 by using 
the larger spool. 

A real saving can be made in ear- 
bon rolls for posting machines, by 
buying lighter grade paper. The 
heavy carbon rolls sell for 22 cents 
and contain 164 feet, while the 
lighter rolls sell for 28 cents and 
contain 270 feet. The lighter roll is 
in many ways superior to the heavy 
roll. It prints more clearly on the 
statement and ledger sheets, and it 
has to be changed only about one- 
third as often as the heavy type. 

For the extra six cents in cost, we 
get 105 feet—over 114 times more 
paper—for one-fifth less cost. This 
saving can be further increased by 
purchasing over $35 worth of paper 
at one time or a paper coupon book 
of equal amount. In this manner, an 
additional saving of 17144% can be 
had, a $35 book costing only $29. 

Ribbons for both adding ma- 
chines and typewriters can also be 
purchased more economically by 
buying coupon books. The saving 
usually is 20%. It is just as well to 
purchase in this manner, as it is 
definitely certain that the supplies 
will be needed. 

Although each saving is small, 
over a period of time they amount 
to a sizable sum. There are many 
other similar savings that other 
buyers could mention, but this sums 
up the plan: ‘‘Buy maximum quan- 
tity, take advantage of discounts, 
use standard articles, and use time 
savers that amount to money 
savers.”’ 
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JANUARY DIVIDENDS 





With most of the nation’s largest banks 








issuing their own Dividend Checks on 





LaMonte Safety Papers, it is natural that 











the country's outstanding corporations for 











whom they act as fiscal agents should also 








use the same standard of check protection 





— not only at Dividend Time but through- 





out the year. 
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GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


LaMonte Safety Papers are used by outstanding business 
institutions from coast to coast, including 78 of the nation’s 
100 largest banks. 
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New Saving Clubs 
Services Offered Banks 


Rand M°¢Nally and Company an- 
nounces that beginning with the 
new year it will be in the field with 
a complete plan of bank services for 
Christmas Clubs, Vacation Clubs, 
Tax Clubs, All-Purpose Clubs, and 
Savings Development Plans. In ad- 
dition there soon will be available 
a complete collection service for 
Loan, and Mortgage Amortization. 

The wide popularity of these 
various ideas for systematic saving 
and systematic collection has in- 
duced most banks to take advantage 
of the opportunity of increasing sav- 
ings and collections by providing 
special facilities such as these plans 
afford. The Savings Clubs during 
the past year reached near to an 
all time high in many sections of 
the country. Systematic collection 
on repayment of loans and mort- 
gages is being given more attention 
by the nations’ banks than at any 
previous time, for it is now generally 
recognized that obligations are much 
more easily collected on a budgeted 
or planned systematic basis. 

From a beginning as printers and 
publishers, the Company has con- 
stantly branched out into other 
channels. Schools and Colleges— 
Banks and Financial Institutions— 
Railroads, Steamship and Transpor- 
tation Lines—Business and Com- 
merce—all have long been served 
during the company’s 82 years. 

Rand M°Nally has also long been 
a specialist in collated and numbered 
printing and has pioneered some of 
the foremost advancement in this 
field. A complete sales and consult- 
ing staff will be headquartered at 
various offices throughout the United 
States. 


“Automatic Tellers” Becoming 
Popular 

Bank customers who have hereto- 
fore been annoyed at the waiting 
lines of depositors in front of the 
tellers’ windows, and who have ex- 
perienced car-parking difficulties 
while on their way to the bank, are 
now finding solace, in many cities 
at least, in the ‘‘ Automatic Teller’’ 
system which many banks have in- 
stalled. 

This system consists of a recep- 
tacle inside the bank, but near the 
front entrance, in which deposits 
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ean be placed promptly, even per- 
mitting the depositor to park his car 
momentarily at the curb while such 
deposit is being made. 

Specially designed ‘‘ Automatic 
Teller’’ receptacles and ‘‘Drop De- 
posit’’ envelopes are now available 
at some of the leading bank supply 
houses. 


New Portfolio Of Safety Paper 

In order that the purchasing 
officers and cashiers of banks may 
have check samples and complete 
information at their fingertips, 
George LaMonte and Son, of Nutley, 
N. J., have prepared a portfolio of 
checks printed on a very high grade 
of paper stock. 

These checks are, in fact, made of 
paper which is known as ‘‘100% 
Rag Fibre.’’ Checks made on paper 
of this sort will last indefinitely. 

The portfolio also contains 
samples of the various colors avail- 
able, and the whole thing is arranged 
in a heavy envelope which makes it 
convenient to store in a catalog file. 
It is, of course, sent free. 


Improvements In Bank-By-Mail 
Procedure 

Bank-by-Mail envelopes: are now 
made in a self-contained unit, in- 
cluding deposit slip, receipt and 
container—the container being a 
regular conventional style envelope 
when mailed to the bank. With the 
increasing use of Banking-by-Mail 
facilities, both banks and depositors 
will welcome these new develop- 
ments. 


Bankers Monthly Research 
Work Complimented 

I have followed, with a great deal 
of interest, your articles during this 
year on research studies and the 
consolidated report in the recent 
issue of Bankers Monthly. 

During the past four years, our 
bank has made a very consistent 
study of every condition affecting 
our own institution, and we have 
followed research work done by the 
American Bankers Association and 
have received copies of practically 
all of their reports. I haven’t been 
as much interested in those reports 
as I have in the work that you have 
done, for the reason that I believe 
yours is more concise and to the 
point, and covers the detail of oper- 
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There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
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your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 
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ation of an institution more than the 
general research work. 

I was appointed Chairman of the 
Arizona Bankers Association for 
research work here, but have been 
unable to make any progress except 
in our own bank. As we cover prac- 
tically every town in the state of any 
size, we are given an excellent op- 
portunity to improve our own oper- 
ations. Our type of customer is very 
diversified: mining, agricultural, 
cattle, sheep, and then, of course, 
the general wholesale and retail mer- 
chants in the larger towns. Wher- 
ever possible, we are putting in new, 
up-to-date equipment that will elim- 
inate detail work. 

I congratulate you on the reports 
that you have made and the work 
that you have done.—Carl W. Gib- 
son, Vice-President, Valley Natl. 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


“An Idea We Can Use”’ 


(Continued from page 11) 


sheets for certain related classes of 
services. Unquestionably, the book- 
let that you have prepared would 
be of material assistance to us in the 
preparation of our own, and we 
should appreciate very much receiv- 
ing a copy of the one that you are 
using in your own bank. 

Your article is prefaced by a 
statement to the effect that, while 
the description of services as set 
forth in the booklet issued by the 
Miners National Bank has been 
copyrighted by Herbert Flint of 
New York, he grants permission to 
the readers of Rand M°Nally Bank- 
ers Monthly to use similar material 
if written in their own way. 

Inasmuch as commercial banks, 
regardless of location, have about 
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the same classes of services to sell, 
naturally there can be little differ- 
ence when it comes to classifying or 
indexing these services. However, 
our list of these various services is 
captioned differently, in many cases, 
and naturally, our brief description 
of these services will vary from that 
shown in your booklet. 

Thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation in allowing us to 
review your booklet, I am.—T. H. 
Golightly, President, Madison-Craw- 
ford National Bank, 4040 Madison 
Street, Chicago. 


How To Audit 
Mortgage Loans 


(Continued from page 8) 


cept our attorney’s opinion of title. 
Our attorney has adopted a stand- 
ard form of opinion, giving us the 
necessary information for this veri- 
fication. This opinion of title should 
be addressed to the bank and should 
be signed by the attorney. It should 
state that he has examined the ab- 
stract of title to the described real 
estate—which description should be 
identical with the legal description 
in the mortgage, in the appraisal, 
and in the surveyor’s certificate 
when this is obtained. The opinion 
should cite the date and time on 
which the abstract was last certified 
and this date should naturally not 
be prior to the date and time of 
filmg the mortgage. The opinion 
should certify in whose name the 
title to the property is held. This 
name or names should be identical 
in spelling and initials with the sig- 
natures of the mortgagors on the 
note and mortgage. The attorney’s 
opinion of title should also certify 
that our mortgage has been shown in 
the abstract and he should so de- 
scribe the mortgage as it is shown in 
the abstract that we can verify its 
correctness. He should also certify 
that our mortgage is a first and 
paramount lien on the real estate, 
subject to any exceptions which he 
may find. In ease the attorney cites 
exceptions, these should be noted by 
the auditor so that, when his report 
is made to the executive officer, any 
exceptions which may later cloud the 
title will be brought to that officer’s 
attention. 

The insurance policies should be 
examined and this examination 
should include the following items. 
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The policy should be written in the 
name of the legal title holder, as 
shown by the attorney’s opinion of 
title or, in case the policy has been 
assigned, the insurance company’s 
consent to the assignment should 
show that the insured is the legal 
title holder. The street address and 
the description of the buildings 
should agree with the address and 
description shown in the appraiser’s 
report. The amount of fire and 
tornado insurance should be suffi- 
cient to cover the loan. If there is 
more than one policy for the same 
type of coverage, all the policies 
should be written alike and each 
policy should show that other insur- 
ance is permitted. If one policy 
bears a co-insurance clause, all 
policies must bear a similar clause. 
There should be a mortgage loss 
clause to the bank, which clause 
should be without contribution. If 
the property is being sold on land 
contract, there should be a contract 
clause endorsement or the mortgage 
loss clause should include the inter- 
est of the contract purchaser. The 
policy number should be identical 
with the number shown on all the 
endorsements. The policy and all 
the endorsements should be signed 
by the agent. It is also advisable to 
see that the insuring company is a 
substantial one. For this purpose 
we use a ‘‘Spectator Fire Index.’’ 

In the ease of construction loans, 
there should be a completion bond 
furnished by a surety company and 
there should also be a no-lien con- 
tract signed by the mortgagors and 
the contractor. These instruments 
should be inspected to see that the 
property has been properly de- 
scribed and, where the note and 
mortgage are referred to, that the 
date and amount are correct. The 
no-lien contract should have been 
recorded prior to the delivery of any 
material or the performing of any 
work. There should be a reappraisal 
after construction is completed and 
this reappraisal should be signed by 
the appraiser to support the value 
on which the loan was originally 
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predicated. Where construction 
loans are made under F. H. A. Title 
2, the signature of the Administrator 
on the note is evidence of the com- 
pletion of the construction, since the 
note will not be accepted by the 
Federal Housing Administration 
until the construction work is satis- 
factorily completed. 

The statement, in connection with 
the appraisal, that the occupant of 
the property should be shown is im- 
portant because possession of real 
estate is actual notice to all persons 
as to any interest that may be 
claimed by such occupants. If it is 
occupied by a purchaser under a 
land contract, it is necessary to 
secure a waiver from the purchaser 
agreeing to the mortgage by the 
seller and also agreeing that our 
mortgage shall be a first and para- 
mount lien and take precedence over 
the rights of the purchaser. The 
auditor should see that this waiver 
eorrectly describes the property and 
correctly states the amount of the 
mortgage to which the purchaser is 
agreeing. In case the property is 
occupied under a lease or is rented 
under a verbal agreement, our files 
should contain an affidavit from the 
mortgagor to the effect that the 
property is so occupied and that the 
occupant has no other interest in 
the property. 

Referring to the exceptions which 
may be noted in the attorney’s 
opinion of title, there may be re- 
strictions with right of reversion in 
event of breach. Usually such re- 
strictions are not effective as against 
mortgage holders until the mortgage 
shall have ripened into a possessory 
title. Such a statement, however, 
should be included in the attorney’s 
opinion of title, as it may be neces- 
sary to get affidavits that there has 
been no breach prior to the date of 
cur mortgage. Any easements 
which may be shown by the attorney 
should be carefully considered, espe- 
cially those granted to utility com- 
panies and adjoining lot owners, as 
they may eventually permit access 
to the property for performing acts 
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@ It failed to happen because 
Employers Mutuals work con- 
stantly to prevent accidents. Since 
their beginning, Employers Mu- 
tuals have worked on the policy 
of reducing losses in order to 
reduce costs. In that time, they 
have saved for their policyholders 
more than $17,500,000. Employers 
Mutuals write Workmen's Com- 
pensation, Public Liability and 
Automobile Insurance. 
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which may greatly affect the value 
thereof. 

While I did not intend to mention 
the control of mortgage loans, there 
is one point which is somewhat new 
and I believe can well be included 
in this discussion. This point is in 
connection with the F. H. A. Title 2 
loans, where it is necessary to send 
the note to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for acceptance as an in- 
sured loan. The administrator will 
not sign these notes until all of the 
necessary repairs or construction 
work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. We, therefore, have the 
hitherto unheard of situation of hav- 
ing made a loan and paying out the 
proceeds but having no evidence of 
the debt in our files. In the ease of 
construction loans, these notes may 
be out of file for several months. 
When taking trial balances, it is 
therefore necessary to assure our- 
selves that this addition to our 
assets ig genuine. It could very 
easily be a paid-off loan for which 
the note has been cancelled but the 
proceeds withheld by the teller. This 
can be verified by inspection of the 
mortgage file to see that the mort- 
gage has not been released. We also 
require that the officer signing the 
mortgage releases furnish the audit- 
ing department with a notice, so we 
can account for the proceeds. 

Another danger point in F. H. A. 
loans is the item of delinquencies. 
To avoid forfeiture of the insurance, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
regulations must be followed and 
the bank cannot afford to play 
around with the borrower—as s0 
many have done in the past. These 
regulations require that ‘‘if the 
mortgagor fails to make any pay- 
ment or to perform any other cov- 
enant or obligation under the mort- 
gage and such failure continues for 
a period of 30 days the mortgage 
shall be considered in default and 
the mortgagee shall within 30 days 
thereafter give notice in writing to 
the Administrator of such default.’’ 
It therefore becomes one of the 
auditor’s duties to follow delinquent 
F. H. A. loans very closely. 

I think you will agree with my 
opening statement that no other 
type of loan has the multitude of 
papers to examine and the danger 
points to watch and therefore the 
auditing of mortgage loans is one of 
the auditor’s most important duties. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 





UR reports on building and modernization activities start the new 

year with a larger volume than in December and a very marked 

increase over January, 1937. These reports continue to come from all 
sections of the country—and from banks of every type and size. 


Contemplated, Contracted, 
and Under Way 


Savings Bank of New Britain 
(Conn.)—addition and interior 
alterations—$100,000. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Utica Ave. 
Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y.—com- 
plete alterations of additional 
building. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Avenue B 
Office, Manhattan, N. Y.—altera- 
tions to new building. 

Bank of America, Mission St. 
branch, San Francisco—altera- 
tions—$4,000. 

Davis County Savings Bank, Bloom- 
field, Ia—new fixtures and in- 
terior remodeling. 

Bank of America, Redding, Cal.— 
40 foot addition—$25,000. 

Bank of America, South First 
branch, San Jose, Cal.—interior 
remodeling—$10,000. 

Citizens National Bank, Xenia, Ohio 
—complete alterations. 

West Side State Bank, Green Bay, 
Wis.—new air conditioned build- 
ing—$65,000. 

Lincoln National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—doubling lobby space. 

Citizens National Bank, Greenleaf, 
Kan.—new floors of white tile and 
heavy composition. 

Wilburton (Okla.) State Bank— 
new building. 

Bank of Maxville, Maxville, Mo.— 
modern brick building. 

Decatur County State Bank, Leon, 
Ia.—new roof. 

Bank of Keytesville (Mo.)—exterior 
redecorated. 

Public National Bank and Trust Co., 
Broadway office, N. Y. C.—new 
building. 

Fairview State Bank, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah—new building of terra cotta 
and brick. 

First National Bank of Benavides, 
Tex.—new building and modern 
fixtures—$45,000. 

Pacific National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.—complete remodeling of 
new building. 


Schuylkill Haven (Pa.) Trust Co.— 
remodeling interior, new storage 
vault. 

Bank of Commerce, Oakland, Cal. 
—completely remodeled—$250,- 
000. 

Eastchester Savings Bank, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.—remodeling new quar- 
ters. 


Special Installations 


Central National Bank and Trust 
Co., Topeka, Kan.—year-round 
air conditioning system. 

Citizens National Bank, Xenia, Ohio 
—sound wave vault alarm and 
tear gas system. 

Middlesex County National Bank, 
Stoneham, Mass.—general remod- 
eling, entrance clock, rubber tile 
floor, new cages, window grilles— 
$10,000. 

First National Bank, San Leandro, 
Cal.—night depository. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—automatic 
teller. 

Farmers State Bank, Dwight, Kan. 
—new safe deposit boxes. 

Cadillac State Bank, Mesick, Mich. 
—bullet-resistant glass and steel 
plate installation. 

First National Bank, Christians- 
burg, Va.—two new vaults. 

Citizens State Bank and Trust Co., 
Goose Creek, Tex.—night deposi- 
tory. 

American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.—air conditioned safe de- 
posit vault, 16 ton door, ‘‘electric 
ear’’ protective system. 

National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—automatic teller. 

Bank of Newman, Cal.—new light- 
ing fixtures. 

Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Savings Bank 
—night depository. 

Auburn (Neb.) State Bank—mod- 
ern fixtures and new vault. 

Davis County Savings Bank, Bloom- 
field, Ia—new counters and cages. 

First National Bank, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.—automatic teller. 
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Consolidated Personnel 
Records 


(Continued from page 19) 


a long period and in itself present- 
ing a good picture of the individ- 
ual’s progress in our organization. 

The reverse side of the sheet is 
used to type digests of the reports 
from department heads on the em- 
ployee’s performance, as these are 
received at stated intervals. There 
is sufficient space to record this type 
of information over a considerable 
period of time. The lower part of 
the reverse side is used to record 
comments by the personnel director 
or other officer. 

From a time and labor-saving 
standpoint, the consolidated form 
has proved a profitable investment. 
Because it is a record that is used 
constantly, we found it advisable to 
select the finest type of ledger paper 
obtainable, wear-proof stock but not 
too heavy, that could be easily in- 
serted in the typewriter as often as 
necessary to keep the data up-to- 
date. For the same reason we ob- 
tained the best loose-leaf book 
obtainable, one capable of giving 
long service. 


Chief Walker’s Articles 


Commended 


I recently had the good fortune to 
read the June, July, and August 
issues of Bankers Monthly contain- 
ing articles on firearms by Chief 
Duncan Walker of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. 

After witnessing the carelessness 
—or possibly thoughtlessness—of 
bank employees, guards, messengers, 
and other individuals, in the han- 
dling of weapons, I wish to offer my 
congratulations to you and your 
publication on this most important 
and timely presentation. In my 
opinion, the author is one of the 
most experienced and best informed 
persons on the care, handling, and 
functions of small firearms, in the 
country—as well as being an expert 
pistol shot. 

I sincerely hope that these three 
articles have been carefully read by 
the head of the protection depart- 
ment of every metropolitan bank 
throughout the nation—as well as 
by the cashiers and tellers of all 
country banks. 

I trust that your excellent maga- 
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zine will continue to publish similar 
articles in the future—George B. 
Wendt, Secy.-Treas., Chicago Re- 
volver Club. 


Whose Money? 


Prospective borrowers who under- 
stand that the funds of the bank 
belong largely to the depositors, 
rather than to stockholders, are not 
likely to misjudge the bank when 
their applications for loans are 
turned down. 
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IZING PAY? 


Confidential 


It is important to take occasion to 
remind employees frequently that 
banking is a business based upon 
confidential information about the 
businesses of customers, which must 
not be revealed to anyone. 


It is better to prevent holdup men 
from coming into your bank by hav- 
ing visible protective measures than 
it is to try to fight them after they 
come. 


From the experience of the Industrial Bank in St. Louis it does. 
We remodeled new quarters in a new location for them in 
1934, and in 1935 their loan volume was 78% greater than 
1929. In 1936 it almost doubled 1929. Deposits have multiplied 
by 4 since the move, and we are now handling their third 
space expansion since 1934. We have served this institution 


regularly for 25 years. 


We offer you the advantage of the single contract, and 25 
years experience in bank building and remodeling. There is 
no substitute for this experience, and none for the single con- 
tract, under which we give you an estimate of the complete 
cost, guarantee not to exceed it, and give you the benefit of 
any savings. You can’t lose. Write for an interview, and our 
representative will call. No obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT C0. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY -« 


SAINT LOUIS 








“WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Ayres Research Council Chairman 


Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been named 
chairman of the new 
Research Council of 
the American Bankers 
Association, according 
to a statement by 
Orval W. Adams, 
president of the asso- 
ciation, in announcing Leonarp P. AyREs 
completion of the 
council. Colonel Ayres is and will continue 
as chairman of the association’s Economic 
Policy Commission. 
The membership of the council is repre- 
sentative of the various sections of the 
country, Mr. Adams said, and of all 
schools of banking thought. In addition, 
it will have the assistance of three out- 
standing non-bankers, authorities in the 
fields of bank analysis, bank supervision 
and general economic research. These are 
John J. Driscoll, Jr., of the Philadelphia 
accounting firm of Driscoll, Millet & Co.; 
Herman B. Wells, former banking com- 
missioner of Indiana and now acting 
president of Indiana University at Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; and Dr. Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
The purpose of the council is primarily 
educational, Mr. Adams said. It consists 
of a group of technical specialists engaged 
in collaboration with practical bank ex- 
ecutives in studies in’ banking and related 
fields. The information developed will be 
made available to the entire banking in- 
dustry through all existing educational 
agencies, such as the American Institute 
of Banking, state bankers associations, 
local bankers associations, and other 
groups. 
Gurden Edwards, who has been secre- 
tary of the Economic Policy Commission 
under Colonel Ayres, is director of the 
Research Council. 
The 12 bankers on the council are: 
Leonard P. Ayres, Vice President Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman 

David M. Auch, Secretary Ohio Bankers 
Association, 923 Huntington Bank 
Building, Columbus, Ohio 

Raymond N. Ball, President Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank and Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York 

John Byrne, President Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

H. H. Griswold, President First Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Company, Elmira, 
New York 
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Fred I. Kent, Director Bankers Trust 
Company (address: 100 Broadway), 
New York, N. Y. 

Austin McLanahan, President Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Andrew Price, President National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle, Washington 

Tom K. Smith, President Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 

A. L. M. Wiggins, President Bank of 
Hartsville, Hartsville, South Carolina 

O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Charles F. Zimmerman, President First 
National Bank, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania 

The following have been named advisory 

members: 

John J. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll, Millet & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
bank analysts 

Virgil Jordan, President National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York, 
N. Y., research authority 

Herman B. Wells, Acting President 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, former Indiana banking com- 
missioner 


Six members of the A. B. A. head- 
quarters staff will also serve on the 
Research Council. They are Gurden 
Edwards, Director; W. Espey Albig, 
Secretary Savings Division; T. B. Paton, 
Assistant General Counsel; Frank W. 
Simmonds, Senior Deputy Manager, Secre- 
tary State Bank Division; Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, Director of Trust Research, 
Graduate School of Banking; and J. 
Raymond Dunkerley, Secretary. 


Muir Louisville Trust President 


Too late for publication in our Decem- 
ber issue came word of the election of 
Earl R. Muir as president of the Louisville 
Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Muir 
succeeds William J. Rahill, who was ad- 
vanced to the chairmanship of the board. 
Both of these officers came to the bank 
upon its reorganization in the Fall of 
1931—Mr. Rahill as president and Mr. 
Muir as a vice president. 

Mr. Muir had previously been with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Louisville, Ky., 
for 14 years, and was cashier of that 
institution, when he accepted the connec- 
tion with the Louisville Trust. Mr. Rahill 
was secretary of the Chemical National 
Bank and Trust Co. of New York City at 
the time he came to Louisville and his 
present institution. 


Atlanta Bank Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


A beautiful and informative booklet 
has been issued by the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of this bank. 

Mills B. Lane, chairman of the board, 
states in this booklet, ‘‘Our bank grew 
as Georgia grew.’’ 

The booklet then proceeds to give a 
brief history of the state of Georgia, 
interspersed with information about the 
growth of the bank. The bank was 
founded in Savannah, Ga., November 2, 
1887, as the Citizens Bank of Savannah, 
with a capital of $200,000. It now has 
branches in Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, 
Valdosta, and Athens. 

In the attractive booklet, the bank de- 
scribes its services as follows: commercial 
banking, checking accounts, savings ac- 
counts, personal loans, banking by mail, 
safe deposit, and trust service. 

The people of Georgia recognize the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank as 
an important part of the development 
of the State of Georgia. 


New Vice President, 


Bank Of Cleveland 


Sidney B. Congdon, president of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, has 
announced the appointment of Benjamin 
F, Sawin to the staff of the bank in the 
position of vice president. 

Sawin is relinquishing his post as vice 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, to accept the new 
position. He was born in Chicago in 1902, 
and started his banking career in that 
city. In 1929 he became associated with 
the Union Trust Company in Rochester, 
and has served there as vice president 
since 1934, 


Frank Brooks A Director 
Of Federal Reserve 


Frank F. Brooks, president of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, has been 
elected a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, the fourth 
federal reserve district. Mr. Brooks will 
represent what is known as Group I banks 
on the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 


Sartori Board Chairman 


J. F. Sartori has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, according to 
a recent announcement. Mr. Sartori 
succeeds the late Henry M. Robinson in 
this position. 
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Culbertson Named To A. B. A. 


Executive Council 


E. A. Culbertson, vice president of the 
Continental National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to succeed the late D. A. MeMillan, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Murray, Utah. Mr. Culbertson will serve 
until the next general convention of the 
Utah Bankers Association. 


Rowe Heads 
Cincinnati Red Cross ‘ 


Following the efficiency demonstrated in 
the local Red Cross activities during the 
great flood in the Ohio River valley last 
year, it was inevitable that John J. Rowe, 
president of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Co. of Cincinnati, should be enthusiastic- 
ally reelected as chairman of the Cin- 
einnati and Hamilton County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross for 1938. The 
effective work of Mr. Rowe and his group 
were high notes in the spendid record 
achieved by the national organization 
during this emergency period. 


Callaway New Director 


Merrel P. Callaway, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York City, 
has been elected a director of Pacific Tin 
Corp. and the Yukon Gold Co. 


D. J. Needham Heads 
Washington Office Of 
A. B. A. 


New York.—Washington headquarters 
of the American Bankers Association have 
been moved from the Colorado Building 
to the Washington Building, at Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Fifteenth Street. Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive manager of the 
association, in announcing the change, 
stated that headquarters are being ex- 
panded and the scope of the activities 
augmented in order to serve the interests 
of all member banks and trust companies. 

The office will be under the direction of 
D. J. Needham, general counsel of the 
association, who will reside permanently 
in the capital city. Assisting him will be 
J. O. Brott of the legal department. Other 
members of the legal staff will be avail- 
able to assist in the functions of the 
enlarged office. 

The headquarters of the National Bank 
Division are being moved from Washing- 
ton to New York. Deputy Manager Edgar 
E. Mountjoy, as secretary of the division, 
will continue in charge. Thus the work 
of the Savings, State Bank, National 
Bank, and Trust divisions of the associa- 
tion will be centered in the national office. 


Additional News Items on Page 62 
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ae Mary Mausing 
y.* Eankers Dectelary 


She renders a unique service to bankers. 
any item listed below will bring prompt information. 
This is a Rand M€Nally service, without charge or obliga- 
tion. 

Accounting Machines 


Accrual Accounting and Audit 

Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

“After Hour” itories 

Air Conteatnn uipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault ‘ 

Architects and Builders 

| ery Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 


~~ 
SCO@NAuUsw He 


He 
i 
4 
3 


Banking 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 
Calendars 

17 Central Files 

18 Changeable Signs 

19 Check Books 

20 Check Book Covers 

21 Check Cancelling Perforators 
22 Check Certifiers 

23 Check Dispensers 

24 Check Endorsers 

25 Check Files 

26 Check Protectors 

27 Check Signers 

28 Check Sorting Trays 

29 Christmas Savings 


ete 
AnhWr 


30 Clocks 


[io 
‘oin 
33 Coin Boxes 
34 Coin Changers 
35 Coin Clocks 
36 Coin Counting Machines 
37 Coin Envelopes 
38 Coin Gesting and Counting Machines 
39 Coin Trays 
40 Coin Wrappers 
41 Copyholders 
42 Counter Cash Protectors 
Co Books 


50 it Ticket Files 
51 Desk Lam: 
52 Dictating Machines 


49 uote Hold-U Equi t 
t -Up ipmen 


An inquiry on 


Duplicators 

Electric Signs 
Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

~ on Engineers 


Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 
Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
—_ Leaf Binders 

a 
Night Depositories 
Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 


Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Personal Loan Systems 

| ere ges Bank Systems 
Posture i 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe it Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 


is, Coin Bag 
Sonia, Compesation, Notary, etc. 
Seatioticnl Service 
Storage Files 
Supplies, Bank and Office 
Table and Floor Lamps 
Tear Gas 
Telautographs—for Teller-Bookkeeper 
Communication 
Time and Delayed Time Locks 
Travelers Checks 
Typewriters, Standard and Noiseless 
Vaults 
Vault Alarms 
Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 


104 Window and Lobby Displays 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 


Rand M¢Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 


Tue CuHaszk NatTionaL Bank represents a large 
number of banks and bankers as New York 


correspondent and reserve depository. 


In addition to routine banking service, the 


Chase offers correspondents: 


Loan accommodations at short notice on terms war- 


ranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical data on all types 


of investments. 


Facilities for the safekeeping of securities and for plac- 
ing orders in all security, commercial paper and ac- 


ceptance markets. 


An international organization for clearing foreign 


items. 


Reports on trade situations and on the financial con- 


dition of companies and individuals, here and abroad. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M‘ Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1937 Edition 





NEW INSTITUTIONS 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


PON SS see iecia Reise seas weN ead National 7; State 24; Private 2; Other Banking Institutions 1........... Total 34 
DN MNO fc babe es eersecei anc eians National 35; State 35;.......... Other Banking Institutions 1........... Total 71 
PE NIE 6.65565. c ce vc win paveduwebemcuceweeeee PMN Wein ds eran casa maces a danwasndccakieenedaccees vena Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation. ..............cceces -National 3; State 35; Private 8; Other Banking Institutions 1.......... Total 47 
Through Merger or Consolidation.......... xn: Oe MEI Ec ccccausadacctacuts aden cus xeadsae chien ges numaes Total 15 
Through Absorption, etc........ rer eres PRM Ne SUNOS eo eva cdidsccucnscavedeudecacuwceuuehateeae Total 40 
RO CII woos 6k ein cc dis Kee Sietices eens Oc tee, ie Dg... ss ccnrdsaduciwedeeeaeceaeana weeene Total 11 
OE Co 56ks cee ceccanvin .- National 25; State 78; Private 9; Other Banking Institutions 1.......... Total 113 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
MO EAI sao io ooo. s ciciccececees PO RG, Gin hve icc Sas aecdancdeeverss ceansaseechaneeeneiee Total 8 
Titougn ALSTON, CO... .o ccc cccccescsceccss vbadec unas i bucdeasete cas jehewsdeeuntne dev eunnneewekisexeaiia Total 1 
NE SHOU 6c kb00 casa cencieerreiweunananel Ak ee sk a a ssh sek Sho cw clk sade coe ied Total 12 
TOURS CHOU s 6 6.06.6 66s ccwiciiecidex National 1; State 20;......... bgntadcade hates «cand seueareanaeciaaee Total 21 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 

ere Tce eri ee Sidahdbandvanasaaddiacuerssdwesuaerre Total 15 
ODN civeas weeseedecesews reeeortet oc ONE BGS I BGs cvvdcaesndetee<ct'nss Giucdénccauswicacdeeunteeeeas Total 11 
ALABAMA BrQ@MGH .cccccccccccccccccccsess 90-145 


Carbon Hill 
Bank of Carbon Hill...........61-564 
(J. C. Shepherd, President, R. W. 
Chambers, Cashier. Opened November 
11, 1937) 

Collinsville 
First National Bank............61-234 
(Assets purchased and deposit liability 
assumed by Tennessee alley Bank, 
Decatur, August, 25, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Collinsville) 

Collinsville 


Tennessee Valley Bank, Collinsville 
Branch of Decatur........+++.. 61-361 
(Chas. C. Hall, Manager. ‘Opened Aug. 


25, 1937) 
Town Creek 
Tennessee Valley erred Branch of 


Decatur ... oe 
(Discontinued. ‘August ‘25, 1937." Buels 


ness consolidate with Courtland 
Branch) 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
PORES cnccceerboensecsenciceges 91-1 
(Capital $550,000, Serpias and Un- 


divided Promts $905, 000. J. Coerver, 
President, J. H. Calvert, (eR Con- 
solidation of First National Bank of 
Arizona at Phoenix and Phoenix Na- 


tional Bank. Effective November 1, 
1937) 
Phoenix 
First National om of Arizona at 
PROGRISZ ccccccvvccccccscececececes 91-1 


(Consolidated with Phoenix National 
Bank under title of First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, November 
1, 1937) 
Phoenix 
First National Bank of Arizon 
Phoenix, First Phoenix Branch...91- 
Phoenix 
Phoenix National Bank .......... 91-3 
(Consolidated with First" National 
Bank of Arizona at Phoenix under 
title of First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 
Tempe 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix..... 91-54 
(T. A. Anderson, Manager. Succeeded 
Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 
Tempe 
Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
MOREE 0.0 80:0 655600085 6808400000 91-54 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix, 
November 1, 1937) 


ARKANSAS 


Hermitage 
Bradley County Bank..........81-359 
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(Went into voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 8, 1937) 

Hermitage 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Tellers 
Window Gf WFR .cccccccccscccses 
(Carl Thompson, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 193 37) 

Lake Village 
Bank of Lake Village..... aha 81-598 
Ny oa $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. B. C. Clark, President, EB. T. 
Cashion, Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1937. Conversion of First Nationai 
Bank in Lake Village) 

Lake Village 
First National Bank in Lake Vitesse 
(Converted to Bank of Lake Village, 
November 1, 1937) 

Manila 
Farmers Bank & Trust Compan ny, 
Manila Office of Blytheville.....81-735 
(Riley B. Jones, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 24, 1937) 

Ozark 
Bank of Teuiperen, Ozark Exchange.. 
(Discontinued July 3, 1937) 

Plumerville 


Bank of Plumerville ........ ...81-4223 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
August 31, 1937) 

Swifton 

~~ eC £..  rre 81-444 


(Closed for liquidation November 20, 
1937) 


Wilmot 
Wilmot State Bank ...... +s2e+-81-788 
{Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 
N. Wilhite, President, J . Davis, 
Cashier. Opened November 10, 19875 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 
‘Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
WD wcacenccgecennevdes --..90-1256 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Berkeley 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Solano ae prance 
(Opened October 11, 1937. * Succeeded 


Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
Branch) 

Davis 

Bank of America, Davis Branch 
eb eee chéedtgontadeecdaueeaneses 90-1351 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Agsn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 
Davis 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Davis Branch. .90-1351 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Davis Branch) 
Eureka 
Bank of America, Humboldt County 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) . 


Eureka 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., a County 
DOGRGN  ncaccanescae 90-145 


(Opened October a 
Bank of America, 
Branch) 

Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laurel-Sunset Branch 


“i937. * Succeeded 
Humboldt County 


enhbesancuasernanis os¢00640eeee eee 
(HH. W. Gresham, *Manager. Opened 
August 23, 1937) 

Hynes 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Asan., Hynes Branch...90-612 
(Opened October 9, 1937. C. A. Thomp- 
son, Manager) 

Hynes 
First National Bank......... -..90-612 
(Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 


Francisco, October 9, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch at 
Hynes) 
Kerman 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Kerman Branch. 90-1391 
(Opened October 25, 1937. E. N. John- 
— Manager) 


pa 
‘Bank of America, Napa County nae 
(Became a branch of Bank of Kanpeien 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 


Napa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Napa County ase 
(Opened October 11, i937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Napa County 
Branch) 

Newport Beach 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Newport Beach Eyence 
(c. F “Waits, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Oakland 
The Bank of Commer ca oe eee 90-1895 
(Capital $1,000,000. A. Weaver, 
President, C. Ww. Ebnother, Cashier. 
To open October 5, 1937) 

Oakland 
Caern TE io iviccnictssdaenes -..90-9 
ba e in titie of Bank of America, 

rancisco, effective October 23, 
i937, which bank at the same time 
moved to Oakland. and purchased the 
then existing Central Bank of Oakland 
and branenes. Cc. F. Wente, Presi- 
dent, D. - Henderson, Cashier) 
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Oakland 
Central Bank of Oakland......... 90-9 
(Purchased by the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, the former Bank of America, 
San Francisco, which moved and 
changed title on October 23, 1937) 


Ocean Park 
National Trust & 


Bank of America 
Savings Assn., Ocean Park Branch 


Pieri coheeeh seas ese Riae cane 90-1076 
(Opened October 18, 1937. J. B. To- 
berty, Manager) 

Petaluma 
Bank of America, Sonoma County 
DEE. cccoescemnenseuskosennns 90-218 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Petaluma 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sonoma County a 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 


Bank of America, Sonoma County 
Branch) 

San Francisco 
re MUONEOR 4 sk ceceseceean 11-178 


(Moved and changed title to Central 
Bank, Oakland, October 23, 1937, which 
bank purchased the Central Bank of 
Oakland, Oakland) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Vallejo-Polk eae 
Rath h SP Obs bso 60.000 40 50000006 -187 
(J. W. Lambert, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 
Sebastopol 
Bank of America, Sebastopol nee 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 


Sebastopol 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sebastopol =e 
(Opened October ii, 1937. "Succeeded 


Bank of America, Sebastopol Branch) 
Sonora 
Bank of America, Sonora meonse 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 
Sonora 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sonora Branch. .90-765 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sonora Branch) 


Yuba City 
Bank of America, Sutter County 
DE: <tttcetbeeanesaseesaannae 90-748 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Yuba City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sutter County Branch 


Sr er rrr 90-748 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sutter County 
Branch) 

COLORADO 

Alma 

NNT OS ig is ta Ja OG calito 82-207 


(Deposit liability and a like amount 


of assets were assumed by the Bank 
of Fairplay, Fairplay, ctober 26, 
1937) 

Fairplay 

PEI OE WMI OIRT. 6 xs s.cc.cscccveus 82-243 


(Capital $10,000, Surplus $30,000. J. S. 
Singleton, President, E. S. Rehbock, 
Cashier. Consolidation of Bank of 
Alma, Alma and Bank of Fairplay. Ef- 
fective October 9, 1937) 
Rifle 
The First National Bank 
Be ee ee eer. 82-456 
(Change in title of Rifle National 
— Effective September 1, 1937) 
e 
Rifle National Bank............. 82-456 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Rifle, September 1, 1937) 


in Rifle 


FLORIDA 


Avon Park 

*The Barnett Bank of Avon Park.63-501 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$35,000. W. T. Coates, President, S. F. 
Longbottom, Cashier. Opened December 


1, 1937. Conversion of Barnett National 
Bank) 

Avon Park 
*Barnett National Bank.......... 63-501 


(Converted to The Barnett Bank of 
Avon Park, December 1, 1937) 
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DeLand 
Morris Plan Co. of Orlando, Branch of 
CPTI 4.000.046.0656 640006005000080400006 
(Cc. B. Stout, Manager. Opened March 
1, 1937) 

GEORGIA 

Carnesville 
Citizens Exchange Bank gt te 
eneetssS0 bghKSS COR C6RS ORD RAMS SS -1184 


(Capital $5,000. J. F. Colbert, owner. 
Opened September 1, 1937) 
Ludowici 


*Long Banking Company, private 
chen esse bee eenesseseateseneeees 64-1185 
(Opened November 1, 1937. J. Bruce 
Daniel, Cashier) 
ILLINOIS 
Altona 
Altona National Bank ........ 70-1958 


(Voluntary liquidation July 21, 1937. 


Deposit liability assumed by First 
Galesburg National Bank & Trust 
Company, Galesburg) 
Capron 
TEROUON: TORE 6.0466000b008é050s 70-1205 


(Discontinued. Reported December 7 
1937) 


Dubois 
Du Bois State Bank........... 70-1264 
a liquidation August 23, 
1 

Highland Par 
Ke First National Bank of Highland 


BEE o.c0h0550400640600000000896 70-439 
(Capital gee 000, “Surplus ‘and’ Profits 
$115,000. J. M. Appel, President & F. 
Grant, Cashier. Opened Octo a 
1937. Conversion of Highland “Park 
State Bank) 

Highland Park 

Highland Park State Bank..... 70-439 
(Converted to The First National 
Bank of Highland Park, October 1, 
1937) 

Junction 

Wiret Minte BASE 2. 6cciccesess 70-1385 
(Entered voluntary liquidation July 
26, 1937) 

Maquon 

*Maquon State Bank............ 70-1064 
ee Reported December 7, 


Marion 

*The Bank i. EEE ET Ee 70-320 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,500. Edward Longbons, President 
J. C. Keltner, Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 15, 1937) 


Matteson 
Weret Winte: TRON .o60 oc scccsas 70-1444 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
October 28, 1937 paying off all de- 
positors) 

Mundelein 
First National Bank of Mundelein 
TPIS Terre or oe ere. 70-1555 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. Joseph P. 
O’Hern, President, R. J. Dwyer, Cash- 
fer. Opened October 18, 1937. Pur- 


chased assets and agreed to pay 
liabilities of the State Bank of Mun- 
delein) 

Mundelein 
State Bank of Mundelein...... 70-1555 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by First National Bank of 
Mundelein, October 18, 1937) 

Roanoke 
Roanoke State Bank .......... 70-1805 


(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment September 8, 1937. May reopen) 


Shumway 
Citizens State Bank........... 70-1117 
(Voluntary liquidation August 23, 
1937) 

INDIANA 

Buck Creek 
Buck Creek Bank (Private)....71-1140 
(Voluntary liquidation August 20, 
1937) 

Colfax 
Colfax Bank (Private) ......... 71-714 


(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 


tember 7, 1937. To be closed by 
October 1, 1937) 

Plainville 

*Farmers Bank (Private)........ 71-888 


(Converted to Farmers State Bank, 
November 15, 1937) 

Plainville 

*Farmers State Bank............. 71-888 
(Capital $25,000, Profits $2,000. Emery 
S. Harstine, President, W. Lyle Wits- 
man, Cashier. Opened November 15, 
1937. Conversion of Farmers Bank) 


Union City 
Commercial Bank & Trust are 
C26 CA KG CERES DEES ES O60 DEE Oe 0 65,08 -41 
(Closed November 4, 1937 and went 
into liquidation) 

West College Corner 
Ohio, P. O.) 
*Farmers State Bank............- 56-857 
(Charter expired October 5, 1937. As- 
sets purchased and liabilities assumed 
by The Farmers State Bank) 

West College Corner (College Corner, 


(College Corner 


Ohio, P. O.) 
*The Farmers State Bank........ 56-857 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$62,000. W. F. Ardery, President, J. D. 
Pults, Cashier. Opened October 25, 1937 
under new charter. Purchased assets 
and assumed liabilities of Farmers 
State Bank) 


IOWA 


Burlington 
First National Bank 
(Closed October 20, 1937) 
Burlington 
National Bank of Burlington. .72-2151 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. 
John H. Witte, President, Mortimer 
Goodwin, Cashier. Opened November 


in Burlington 
2-2151 


8, 1937. Taking over assets of First 
National Bank in Burlington which 
closed October 20, 1937) 

Diagonal 

*First National Bank... ..ccscses 72-1286 
(Converted to First State Bank, No- 
vember 23, 1937) 

Diagonal 

*Piret: State BAOE. ..0-ccccceses 72-1286 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 


$6,000. M. I. Roberts, President, H. O. 
Sanderson, Cashier. Opened November 
23, 1937. Conversion of First National 
3ank) 

Imogene 
Bank of Imogene, Private..... 72-1817 
(Closed September 10, 1937, on account 
of death of owner. Reported Septem- 
ber 20, 1937) 

Lamont 

*Farmers State Bank, Office of Inde- 
rt, MEET CTO EET OTe 
(Opened November 1, 1937. E. C. Hes- 
ner, Manager) 

La Porte City 
La Porte City State Bank...... 72-2182 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. J. J. Maloney, President, A. J. 
Baschnagel, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 7, 1937) 

La Porte City 


Waterloo Savings Bank, Office of 
bo, Oe eer eres oseeecce 
(Closed September 4, 1937) 

Latimer 
Hampton State Bank, Latimer Office 
OL HAMPtOR .cccccccccccccccceccoccses 


(Paul H. Borcherding, Manager. Opened 
August 24, 1937) 

Latimer 
State Bank of Latimer......... 72-1409 
(Taken over by Hampton State Bank, 
Hampton, August 23, 1937, which bank 
now operates an office at Latimer) 

Maurice 
Northwestern State Bank, Office of 
OrmMme CHP ccccccscccsecesccccccses 
(Opened September 23, 1937) 

Maurice 
Sioux County ee Bank, Office of 
OFAMMO CHEV ccccccecoccccnsccecsesess 
(Purchased by Northwestern State 
Bank, Orange City, September 23, 1937, 
which bank now operates an office in 
Maurice) 

Mystic 
Towa Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
COMEOPVINIS  ccccceccesecncoccescssecne 
(Closed October 23. Office certificate 
cancelled October 27, 1937) 

Orange City 
Sioux County Savings Bank....72-1454 
(Purchased by Northwestern State 
Bank, September 23, 1937) 

Oxford Junction 
og State Bank, Office of Wyo- 
DEE, nuccaccasbecckadenesneeeguasees 
(V. en. Nordstrom, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1937) 

Shannon City 

*First State Bank, Office of Diagonal.... 
(Opened November 24, 1937. A. R. San- 
derson, Manager) 

Storm Lake 

*Commercial Trust & Savings derace 
(Sold to The Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, October 23, 1937) 

Storm Lake 

*The Commercial Trust & Savings Sos 


wee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
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$26, 000. Albert Tymeson, President, 
. L. Deland, Cashier. Opened October 


33, 1937. Purchased Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank) 
KANSAS 
Copeland 
Copeland State Bank ......... 83-1177 


(in liquidation. This bank, the Satanta 
State Bank, Satanta and Santa Fe 
State Bank, Sublette, have been suc- 
ceeded by The Haskell County State 
Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 

Galena 

CCitinems BORE ..csccsccocvsncnce 83-116 
(Taken over by and succeeded by Citi- 
zens State Bank of Galena, December 4, 
1937) 

Galena 

*Citizens State Bank of Galena...83-116 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. A. B. Poteet, President, Thos. O. 
Moeller, Cashier. Opened December 4, 
1937. Succeeded Citizens Bank) 

Jennings ‘ 
Farmers State Bank........... 83-1347 
(Merged with State Bank of Jennings, 
August 11, 1937) 


Lafontaine 

*Lafontaine State Bank ......... 83-903 
(in liquidation. Reported December 6, 
1937) 

Meade 

*Meade State Bank .............. 83-488 
(merged with First National Bank, 
October 30, 1937) 

Satanta 
Satanta State Bank ........... 83-1141 


(In liquidation. This bank, the Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland, and Santa 
Fe State Bank, Sublette, succeeded by 
The Haskell County State Bank, Sub- 
lette, October 18, 1937) 

Sublette 
The Haskell County State PR 
(Capital $215,000, Surplus $5. 000. J. H. 
Collingwood, President, G. T. Emmons, 
Cashier. Succeeded Santa “Fe State 
Bank, Sublette, Copeland State Bank 
Copeland and Satanta State Bank, 
Satanta. Opened October 18, 1937 
under new charter) 

Sublette 
Santa Fe State Bank ......... 83-1027 
(In liquidation. This bank, the Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland and 
Satanta State Bank, Satanta, suc- 
ceeded by The Haskell County State 
Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville 
Warm WUGRS TAGs cc ccscceccess 73-745 
(Voted voluntary liquidation as of 
close of business October 29, 1937) 
Campbellsville 


Taylor County Bank............ 73-788 
(Capital $100,000. J. C. Miller, Presi- 
dent, Wayne Goode, Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Campbellsville 
Taylor National Bank (Conservator 
DOMED _ coccccvcccerccescensssses 


(Placed in hands of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation as Receiver, 
August 24, 1937) 
Edmonton 

Edmonton State Bank.......... 73-418 
(Capital: Common _ $20,000, Preferred 
$30,000, Profits $7,000. C. A. Bell, 
President, John Thompson, Cashier. 


Merger of Peoples Bank of Metcalfe 
County and Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. Effective October 4, 1937) 
Edmonton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....73-419 
(Merged with Peoples Bank of Met- 
calfe County as Edmonton State Bank, 
October 4, 1937) 
Edmonton 
Peoples Bank of Metcalfe Gantz 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank as Edmonton State Bank, Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 
Louisville 
First National Bank. New wee at 
602 So. 4th St. ‘ 


(Keith C. Spears, Manager. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Middlesboro 
The Commercial Bank .......... 73-85 


(Change in title of Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company. Effective August 
27, 1937) 

Middlesboro 


eRe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


(Changed title to “The PEELE) ar: 
Bank, August 27, 1937) 

Lafayette 

Comemy Bank & Trust Com pay 


(Capital * $100, 000, Surplus and Profits 


January, 1938 


$25,000. T. L. Evans, President, P. R. 


Dupleix, Cashier. Opened September 
11, 1937) 

Olive Hill 
Carter County Commercial Bank..73-291 
San” liquidation October 30, 
1 

Perryville 

*Farmers Deposit Bank .......... 73-741 


(Consolidated with The Old Bank, No- 
vember 2, 1937) 

Perryville 

CED Gree Mins cect iceeesscancas 73-394 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $10,000. J. B. 
Harmon, President, Briscoe White, 
Cashier. Consolidatién of Farmers 
Deposit Bank and The Old Bank. Ef- 
fective November 2, 1937) 

Providence 

*Providence Citizens Bank ....... 73-210 
(Capital $45,000. E. G. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, W. B. Snow, Cashier. Change in 
title of Providence Citizens Bank & 
ist) Company. Approved October 18, 

Providence 

*Providence Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 

73-210 

(Changed title to Providence Citizens 

Bank. Approved October 18, 1937) 


LOUISIANA 
Arnaudville 
Washington State Bank, Arnaudville 


BRRMGM 3 ccccsccccestcecssvceceees 84-439 
(Sidney J. Durio, Manager. Opened 
August 19, 1937) 
MARYLAND 
Betterton 
*Peoples Bank, Branch of Chestertown 
MhCChn kee khawa Gadd dawe ees aee ee 65-237 


— Reported December 2, 
Capitol Heights 
*Seat Pleasant Bank, Receiving Station 
GE Te DOS. 6.56 0 0c euébntntdseéwen 
(Reported December 4, 1937) 
Middletown 


Vahiey Binte Bee .cicccccccecs 65-301 
(Absorbed by Middletown Savings 
Bank, July 31, 1937) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
*Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 


Company of Boston.............. 5-185 
(In liquidation. On November 27, 1937 
voted to pay all liabilities and wind up 
affairs) 
Stoneham 
Middlesex County National Bank, 
Stoneham Office of Everett........... 
(Opened September 13, 1937) 
Stoneham 
Stoneham Trust Company ...... 53-443 
(Consolidated with Middlesex Count 
National Bank, Everett, September 13, 
1937, which bank now operates an 
office at Stoneham) 


MICHIGAN 
Fostoria 
*Fostoria State Bank............. 74-646 
(Went in voluntary liquidation and 


paid depositors in full. 


Reported No- 
vember 23, 1937) 


Hadley 
Citizens Bank (Private)........ 74-674 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
September 8, 1937) 

Holton 

Holton State BAM... ccccccceces 74-685 


(Stockholders voted voluntary liquida- 

tion, effective December 15, 1937. All 

depositors will be paid in full) 
Owendale 

Owendale Bank of A. L. Wright & 

Co., Private ... . 74-781 
(In liquidation. 
30, 1937) 
Tower 

Peoples Bank of M. D. Myers, Trivets 
(Inactive. Not “accepting new “deposits. 
Reported October 7, 1937) 


MINNESOTA 


* Reported “September 


ee ee 


Carlisle 
Farmers State Bank .......... 76-1227 
(Closed October 7, 1937) 

Columbia Heights (Minneapolis P. O.) 
Columbia Hei _s State Bank. .75-1626 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $5,000. Arthur 
L. Gluek, President, Herbert S. Wood- 
ward, Cashier. To open October 15, 
1937) 

Jordan 
*First National Bank............ 75-1195 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Jordan, December 1, 1937) 

Jordan 
*Northwestern State Bank of Jordan 


6akendsabeeasaeneaatene ooeee 75-1195 
(Capital $25,000, Surpius ‘and Profits 
$30,000. Wm. Beckman, President, J. H. 
Breunig, Cashier. Opened December 1, 


1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Karlstad 

*Karlstad State Bank........... 75-1558 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. N. O. Folland, President. 


Change in title and location of State 
Bank of Strandquist, Strandquist. Ef- 
fective December 21, 1937) 

Lengby 
Farmers State Bank......... . . 75-1147 
“Moved and changed title to Securit 


on Bank, Oklee, September 4, 1937 
ee 
Security State Bank........... 75-1147 


(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Geo. A. Beito, President, A. N. 
Ries, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Farmers State Bank, Leng- 
by. Effective September 4, 1937) 

Strandquist 

*State Bank of Strandquist...... 75-1558 
(Moved and changed title to Karlstad 
oeert Bank, Karlstad, December 21, 


MISSOURI : 
Alba 
C0 PO Pe eee 80-853 
(Closed November 2, 1937 by order of 
Board of Directors) 


Benton re 
Pe RRC eee 80-887 
(All assets taken over and deposit 


liability assumed by Mexico Savings 
Bank, Mexico, September 25, 1937) 
Chillicothe 
*Chillicothe State Bank.......... 80-141 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$30,000. U. E. Sidebottom, President, 
A. B. Kammerer, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 22, 1937) 

Galena 
Tee OO GI occ cditiccscecce 80-998 


(Closed September 14, 1937 for liqui- 
dation) 


Granby : 
State Bank of Granby.......... 80-1739 
(Closed Anes 21, 1937. Reopened 
September 1, 1937) 

Hoberg 

*Bank OF TROON ok 0 ins ediecccs 80-1325 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
Mt. Vernon, November 13, 1937) 
Nevada 
*Nevada Trust Company......... 80-117 
(Closed for liquidation December 2, 


1937) 
NEBRASKA 
Madison 
The Bank of Madison......... 76-1338 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,500. J. J. DeLay, President, Paul 
Zutz, Cashier. Opened October 6, 
1937) 
NEVADA 


Carson City 
First National Bank in Reno, Carson 
Gee TOD 0066 cnddcscenesens . .94-57 
(Changed title to First Nationai Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Carson City 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Carson City 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Carson City Branch....94-57 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Carson City Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. 0.) 
First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
Teneo BrARGMeccccccccccccses «- -94-63 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Lake Tahoe 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. 0.) 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe Branch....94-63 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Lake Tahoe Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 


ko 

First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
TORO cccccccccccacees ecansae -27 
(Changed title to First Nationai “Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Elko Branch, 
September 4, 1937) 


lko 

First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Elko Branch............ 94-27 
(Change in title of First National 


Bank in Reno, Elko Branch, effective 
September 4, 1937) 
Fallon 

First National Bank in Reno, Fallon 
WOE og cccgccsssunceccaccecanuas 94-60 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Fallon 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
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Fallon 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Fallon Branch.......... 94-60 


(Change in title of First National 
Bank in [eno, Fallon Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 

Reno 


First National Bank in Reno.....94-1 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, September 
4, 1937) 

Reno 
First National Bank of neuen. Reno, 
NOVRGR .cccccccccccccesceceseccess 
(Change in title of First “National 
Bank in Reno, effective September 4, 
1937) 

Sparks 
First National Bank in Reno, Sparks 
DL ics es chneenbe Senge eae 94-61 
(Changed title to First National "Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Sparks 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Sparks 
First National Bank of Nevada, ree] 
Nevada, Sparks Branch.......... 94-61 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Sparks Branch, effec- 
‘tive September 4, 1937) 

Tonopah 
First National Bank in Reno, Tonopah 
ES rn eee 94-59 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Tonopah 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 

Tonopah 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Tonopah Branch........ 94-59 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Tonopah Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 

Winnemucca 
First National Bank in Reno, Winne- 
mucca Branch .....++ssee0. onane 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Winnemucca 
Branch, effective September 4, 19387) 

Winnemucca 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Winnemucca Branch....94-58 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Winnemucca Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 

Yerington 
First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
ae ee 94-47 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Yerington 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 

Yerington 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 


Nevada, Yerington Branch...... 94-47 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Yerington Branch, 


effective September 4, 1937) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lancaster 
Lancaster Trust Company ...... 54-112 
(Voluntary liquidation August 14, 
1937) 

NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Dan- 
forth Avenue Branch ........seseee0: 


(Transferred to Greenville Branch, 
September 18, 1937) 

Little Ferry 

*Little: Ferry National Bank..... 55-555 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposits as- 
sumed and acceptable assets taken over 
by City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Hackensack, October 21, 1937) 

Nutley 
Franklin National Bank ....... 55-606 
(Consolidated with Bank of Nutley, 
October 1, 1937 and operated as their 
Franklin Branch) 

Perth Amboy 
First Bank & Trust Company. .55-165 
(Consolidation of First National Bank 
Perth Amboy Trust Company and 
Raritan Trust Company, effective 
October 4, 1937. Capital: Common 
$100,000, Preferred $750,000, Surplus 
$50,000. James C. Wilson, President, 
Frank Dorsey, Cashier) 

Perth Amboy 
First National Bank............ 55-165 
(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
Company and Raritan Trust Company 
as First Bank & Trust Company, 
October 4, 1937) 

Perth Amboy 
Perth Amboy Trust Company...55-166 
(Consolidated with Raritan Trust 
Company and First National Bank as 
First Rank & Trust Company, October 
4, 1937) 

Perth Amboy 
Raritan Trust Company........55-167 
(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
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Company and First National Bank as 
i & Trust Company, October 
+ 

West New York 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Monitor 
BORO cocccccccscccccccecetccoee™ 
(Transferred to West New York 
Branch, September 18, 1937) 


Westwoood 
Peoples Trust Compan of Bergen 
County, West Office o 


a 
(Opened September 30, 1937. Cecil M. 
Christie, Assistant Secretary) 

Westwoood 
Westwood Trust Company .....55-540 
(Absorbed by Peoples Trust Company 
of Bergen County, Hackensack, Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, which bank now op- 
erates an office at Westwood. 


NEW MEXICO 
Eunice 
*Eunice Check Exchange, Teller’s Win- 
dow of Lea County State Bank, Lov- 
EMBCOR ccccccccccccsesceseccccsccccces 
(L. B. Hodges, Manager) 


NEW YORK 
Altamont 


*First National Bank ...........-. 50-646 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, December 9, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Altamont) 

Altamont 

*National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, Altamont Branch of roe 
(Opened December 13, 1937. William R. 
Wands, Manager) 

East Rochester 

*Union Trust Company, Branch of 
ROGROSEEL occcccccccccccescoses 50-1183 
Gustave Michaels, Manager. Opened 
December 1, 1937) 

New York City 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, No. 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Office, Rockefeller Plaza at 48th St..... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Charles J. 
Burger, Assistant Manager) 

New York City 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, No. 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Office, Rockefeller Plaza at 5ist St..... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Charles 
Windish, Assistant Manager) 

New York City 

The Nationsl City Bank of New York, 
51st Street Branch, 9 W. 5ist hincas aun 
(Donald McK. Blodget, in charge. 
Opened August 16. 1937) 

Oregon (Peekskill P. O.) 

Mahopac National Bank, Seasonal 
Agency of Mahopac .....ccceecessees 
(Closed in 1937. Will not open until 
summer of 1938) 

Port Washington 

Harbor National Bank........50-1156 
(Merged with Port Washington Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, and operated as their 
Harbor Branch) 

Port Washington 
Port Washington National Bank & 


Trust Co., Harbor Branch............ 
(Opened October 80, 1937. Succeeded 
Harbor National Bank ‘which was 


taken over by Head Office) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Kinston 


*The Kinston Industrial Bank.......... 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Leo 
H. Harvey, President, Haywood Weeks, 
Cashier. Opened December 2, 1937) 

Southport 

*Peoples United Bank ...........66-779 
(Taken over by Waccamaw Bank & 
Trust Company, Whiteville, December 
3, 1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Southport) 


Southport 

*Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Whiteville ........... 66-779 
(Opened December 3, 1937) 

Tabor City 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 66-678 
Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by Waccamaw Bank & Trust 
Company, Whiteville, October 28, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Tabor City) 
Tabor City 
Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
: 


Tabor City Branch of wanes 
(Opened “October “29, 1937." =" 
Nesmith, Jr., Manager) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bentley 
*Farmers State Bank ........... 717-476 


(Moved to Elgin under same title, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937) 

Burt 
Burt State Bank.......c.seseee- 77-779 
(Closed by order of board of Directors 
September 25, 1937) 


Buxton 
First National Bank .......... 72-532 
(Consolidated with First National 


Bank, Thompson, as First State Bank 
of Buxton, Buxton, September 25, 
1937) 

Buxton 
First State Bank of Buxton....77-532 
(Capital: $15,000 Common, $10,000 Pre- 
ferred, Surplus $7,000. O. Hanson, 
President, Jas. A. Olson, Cashier. Con- 


solidation of First National Bank, 
Buxton, and First National Bank, 
Thompson, effective September 25, 
1937) 
Center 
Piret Biante BAM... .cccecseves 77-1079 


(Closed as of close of 
November 1, 1937) 

Center 
*Security State Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of New Salem............ 
(Opened November 3, 1937. Officers 
from Head Office in charge) 

Dahlen 
Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Petersburg........ 
(Opened October 20, 1937. Clarence 
Dahlen, Assistant Cashier) 


Edmore 
State Bank, Paying & Re- 


business 


Citizens 
ceiving Station of Lankin............ 
(Opened October 5, 1937. H. J. Vora- 
chek, Manager) 


Elgin 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 77-864 
(Closed October 30, 1937) 

Elgin 

*Farmers State Bank ........... 77-476 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus $3,000. C. G. 
Gross, President, S. A. Haas, Cashier. 
Change in location of Farmers State 
Eenk. Bentley. Effective October 30, 

Fordville 

*Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton.......... 
(J. E. Bannerman, Manager. 
November 30, 1937) 

Forest River 

*Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton ......... 
(Lee Johnston, Teller. 
vember 30, 1937) 

Makoti 
Peoples State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Parshall........... 


Reported 


Reported No- 


(Opened October 1, 1937. G. H. Gor- 
der, in charge) 

Moffit 

~ 2 Serer. 77-854 


(Moved and changed title to State Bank 
of Burleigh County, Sterling, Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, upon closing of Sterling 
State Bank, Sterling) 

Moffit 

*State Bank of Burleigh County, Paying 
& Receiving Station of Sterlin 
(Fred W. Hinsey, Manager. 
December 8, 1937) 

Pembina 
Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Neche 
(Opened September 10, 
Peterson, Manager) 

Sterling 

*State Bank of Burleigh County. .77-699 
(Jason Hoover, President, H. E. Wild- 
fang, Cashier. Succeeded Moffit State 
Bank, Moffit and Sterling State Bank, 
Sterling. Moffit State Bank moved to 
Sterling and changed title December 1, 
1937 upon closing of Sterling State 
Bank November 380, 1987) 

Sterling 

*Sterling State Bank............. 77-699 
(Closed November 30, 1937. This bank 
and Moffit State Bank, Moffit, succeeded 
by State Bank of Burleigh County, 
Sterling) 

Thompson 
First National Bank............77-706 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank, Buxton, September 25, 1937, as 
First State Bank of Buxton, Buxton) 

Thompson 
First State Bank, Paying & meneepbinred 
DEOEIOR GE WUROOR. oc 0c00cccss 
(Opened September 27, 1937. 
Lommen, in charge) 

Wing 

*State Bank of Burleigh County, Paying 
& Receiving Station of Sterling 


eeeeeee 


Reported 


1937. C. M. 


eeeeee 


(A. E. Kopplin. Manager. Reported 
December 8, 1937) 

Wyndmere 
Farmers State Bank......... .-- 77-301 


(Closed October 3. 1937) 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank...13-88 
(Changed title to The Guardian Bank 
& Savings Company, November 3, 
1937) 

Cincinnati 

ian Guardian Bank & Savings Gon. 
DANY co cccccccccccccscccccsccessece 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$210,000. W. E. ‘Keplinger, President, 
Max Hirsch, Treasurer. Change in 
title of Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank, 
effective November 3, 1937) 

North Fairfield 

*North Fairfield Savings Bank Co. 
deb cueeebe ed shaeheesewersaaens 56-1082 
(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
Willard United Bank, Willard, Novem- 
ber 15, 1937, which bank now operates 
a branch at North Fairfield) 

North Fairfield 

*Willard United Bank, North Fairfield 


Branch of Willard......ecccces 56-1082 
(Opened November 15, 1937. Fay H. 
Harvey, Manager) . 
OKLAHOMA 
Allen 
Farmers State Bank......... . .86-1197 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus $4,000. T. A. 
Bryan, Cashier. Change in location of 
Farmers State Bank, Clarita. Effec- 
tive September 7, 1937) 


Claremore 
Bank of Commerce............. 86-179 
(Converted to The First National 


Bank in Claremore, October 30, 1937) 
Claremore 
The First National Bank in Careners 
(Capital $50,000. F. V. Askew, Presi- 
dent, H. O. McSpadden, Cashier. Con- 
version of Bank of Commerce Octo- 
ber 30, 1987) 
Clarita 
Farmers State Bank........... 86-1197 
(Moved to Allen, September 7, 1937, 
under same title) 
Frederick 
De OC. PORNO oc ccccscccas 86-1253 
(Converting to National 
Frederick, November 1, 1937) 
Frederick 
oe Bank of Frederick. ..86-1253 
(G. Smith, President, C. M. Craw- 
ie Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1987. Conversion of Bank of Fred- 
eric 


OREGON 
Malin 
*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch of Portland. ......0...ee- 96-346 


(Opened November 6, 1937. M. A. Bow- 
man, Pro-Assistant in charge) 
Molalla 

First National Bank ........... 96-249 
(Purchased by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, October 1, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Molalla) 


Molalla 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
ry Oe pS 640 4.044460 96-249 


(E. Miller, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber ¢: 1937) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Friedens 
‘First National Bank........... 60-1729 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Somerset, October 16, 1937) 
Minersville’ 


. Owner de- 
ceased. Reported October 7, 1937) 
Nescopek 
Nescopeck National Bank...... 60-1604 


{eanree in liquidation October 22, 
New Brighton 
*Old National Bank ............. 60-521 


(Voluntary liquidation. Consolidated 
with Beaver County Trust Company, 
December 4, 1937) 

Scenery Hill 
First National Bank........... 60-1327 
Sey” liquidation September 8, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Jefferson 

The Jefferson Depository..... 

(Capital $2,500, Surplus $500. T. D. 

Surratt, President, A. Il. Mackey, Cash- 

ier. Opened September 1, 1987) 
Swansea 

Swansea Cash Depository......67-725 

(Capital $2,500. B. E. Williams, Presi- 

dent, D. C. Bryan, Cashier. Opened 

September 15, 1937) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche 
Bank of Belle Fourche..........78-876 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $5,000. H. W. 
Clarkson, President, G. Q. Runkel, 
Cashier. To open October 15, 1937) 


TENNESSEE 


Christiana 
Bank of Christiana.............87-345 
(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, which bank now 
operates an office in Christiana) 

Christiana 
Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Christiana Office .........+++++-87-345 
(E. B. Miller, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1937) 

Columbia 
Maury County Trust Company...87-89 
(In liquidation. Reported October 23, 


1937) 

Eagleville 
Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Eagleville Office of es 
(J. G. Wade, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1937) 

Eagleville 
Peoples Bank ....1....0++++++.-87-306 


(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, which bank now 
operates an office at Eagleville) 


TEXAS 
Canadian 
Canadian State Bank........... 88-512 
(In voluntary liquidation. 
f+ Me National Bank, September 21, 
Dodson 
First State Bank .............88-1080 
(Name of town changed from Dod- 
sonville to Dodson) 
Garwood 
Garwood State Bank.......... 88-1067 
(Entered voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 1, 1937) 
Hitchcock 
H. I. Roberts & Company, a rivese 
(Inactive. "No deposits accepted. Re- 
ae = October 8, 1937) 
as 
The. Piret Gtate Bank ....cccces 88-2187 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Charles C. Pool, President, Frank R. 
Lindsey, Cashier. Succeeded Jasper 
State Bank which went into voluntary 
liquidation November 1, 1937) 
Jasper 
SJageee Bia6e TOG. ccc cicncecss 88-893 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1, 
1937. Succeeded by First State Bank) 
Laredo 
a ‘ate feapene . oe Com- 
* Notes 
and securities taken over by Union 
National Bank of Laredo) 


Lovelady 
First National Bank............ 88-791 
(Liquidated October 2, 1937) 

Ringgold 
Ringgold State Bank........... 88-1265 


(Closed by board of directors and 
placed in hands of Commissioner for 
liquidation October 1, 1937) 

Winters 

*First National Bank ........... 88-1627 
(Voluntary liquidation November 11, 
1937. Absorbed by Winters State Bank) 


UTAH 

Beaver 
Beaver City Bank, Branch of Milford 
State Bank, Milford.............97-146 
(Ss. G. Hickman, Manager. To open 
October 14, 1937) 

Delta 
Delta City Bank, Branch of Richfield 
Commercial & Savings Bank, we OT 


(Established September 13, 1937) 


VERMONT 
Stowe 
*Lamoille County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Hyde Park....... 
(Open two days a week—Monday and 
Friday) 
Wolcott 
*Lamoille County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Hyde Park....... 
(Open one evening a week) 


VIRGINIA 
Brookneal 


Campbell County Bank, Branch of 
RRUStBEPE ccccccccccceedscccccccOutae 


(H. C. Moseley, in charge. To open 
September 27, 1937) 

Cheriton 
Cheriton Bank, Depository of North- 
ampton ow Trust — Cape 


Charles .cccccccccccccces ° . -68-330 
(Closed August “ié, 1937) 
WASHINGTON - 
Bellingham 
Union Trust Company..........-. 98-14 


(Absorbed b Bellingharn National 
Bank, September 30, 1937) 
Bremerton 
irst State Bank ..........+.+- 98-372 
(Taken over by National 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington, 
September 16, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch at Bremerton) 
Bremerton 
Nationa! Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
Washington. Bremerton Branch.98-372 
(H. A. Bruenn, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 16, 1937) 
Castle Rock 
Castle Rock Bank .... 
(Taken over by National 
Washington, Tacoma, September 4, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Castle Rock) 
Castle Rock 
National Bank of Washington, Castle 
Rock Branch of Tacoma........ 98-218 


(G. N. Campbell, Manager. Opened 
September 4, 1937) 

Colfax 
Farmers National Bank...... -.. 98-82 


(Taken over by Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, No- 
vember 8, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch at Colfax) 

Colfax 
Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Colfax Branch of Spekane 


TEPC eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


(Opened November 8, 1937. A. M. 
Michaelson, Manager) 
Everett 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle..........+..-+6. 98-4 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Everett 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. Branch of Seattle. .98-4 
(Succeeded Peoples Rank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Seattle. Opened 
November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle .........scse0- 98-41 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle.98-41 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 
Kalama 

Kalama State Bank ............ 98-389 
(Purchased by National Bank of 


Washington, Tacoma, September 3, 
1937. which bank now operates a 
branch at Kalama) 

Kalama 
National Bank of 2 ahr Kalama 
Branch of Tacoma .;:..... oeeee 98-389 
(Opened September 3, 1937) 

Kent 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle...........+++: 98-108 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Kent 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of eye 
(Opened “November 1, 1937. Succeeded 


Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Pasco 
Bank of Commerce ............:; 98-453 


(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
October 15, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch in Pasco) 


Pasco 
Seattle-First National Bank, Pasco 
Branch ef Seattle ....cccccccces 98-453 
(L. L. Stringham, Manager. Opened 
October 15, 1937) 

Puyallup 
Puyallup State Bank...... secceaqeeee 


(Absorbed by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, October 1, 1937, which 
— now operates a branch in Puyal- 
up 

Puyallup 
Seattle-First National Bank, Puyallup 
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DED Jctcubuedenndsscdenes oone 98-58 
(R. C. Gregory, Manager. Opened 
October 1, 1937) 

Renton 
Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 


Os OE OMREIO. co r.ccnceuesownen 98-85 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 


Renton 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & "Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Seattle 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company. .19-10 
(Converted to Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, November 
1, 1937) 

Seattle 
Peoples National Bank of Washington 
DEED 26.0 iuaesees50550540655 9-10 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Capital 
ty 350,000, Surplus and Profits sna 
000. A Brygeer, President, C. L. Yost, 
Cashier. Conversion of Peoples Bank 
& Trust Company) 

Spokane 

*Seattle-First National Bank, Security 
OD OE MONEE: b5cun0nsen0s00s 28-57 
(A. D. Davis, Manager. Opened Novem- 
ber 10, 1937. Succeeded Security State 
Bank 

Spokane 

*Security State Bank............. 28-57 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, November 10, 1937, which 


bank now operates a branch in 
Spokane) 
Tekoa 


*Seattle-First National 
NN eee 
(Opened October 16, 1937. 
McKeehen, Manager) 

Tekoa 

een TORS WORMS oc vesssccccss 98-113 
(Transferred assets and liabilities for 
the purpose of voluntary liquidation, 
to Seattle-First National Bank, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, which bank established a 
branch at Tekoa) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles Town 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company 69-365 
(Closed September 1, 1937. In process 
of liquidation) 

Morgantown 

*Bank of Morgantown............. 69-96 
(Converted to The First National Bank 
of Morgantown, November 17, 1937) 

Morgantown 

Farmers and Merchants Bank. ..69-326 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. J. P. Bender, President, H. A. 
Forney, Cashier. Change in location 
of Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 
Reedsville. Effective October 4, 1937) 

Morgantown 

*The First National Bank of Morgan- 
Sa Saar Perr 9-96 
(Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$150,000, Surplus and Profits $174,800. 
E. G. Donley, President, D. R. Richards, 
Cashier. Opened November 17, 1937. 
Conversion of Bank of Morgantown) 

Reedsville 

Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 69-326 
(Moved to Morgantown, October 4, 
1937, under same title) 


WISCONSIN 


Bank, Tekoa 
98-113 
S BD. 


Arpin 
Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville...... 
(Change in title of Vesper-Arpin 
State Bank, Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Vesper. Amelia Mueller, 
Manager. Head office moved from 
Vesper to Pittsville October 13, 1937 
and changed title) 

Arpin 
Vesper-Arpin State Bank, Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of Vesper..... 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
Receiving and Disbursing Station of 
Pittsville, Wis.) 

Loganville 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Reedsburg....... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Martin P. 
Roewer, in charge) 

Loganville 

*Loganville State Bank .......... 79-887 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Reedsburg, November 27, 1937, 
which bank now operates a Receiving 
& Paying Station at Loganville) 

Pardeeville 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Receiving and 
Paying Station of Randolph.......... 
(H. O. Whittemore, Manager. Opened 
September 13, 1937) 
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Pittsville 
Peoples State Bank.........0.+:. 79-704 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. F. G. Speich, President, N. J. 
Semmelhack, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Vesper-Arpin State 
Bank, Vesper. Effective October 13, 
1937) 

Vesper 
Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville....... 


(Amanda Gruber, Manager. Opened 
October 13, 1937) 

Vesper 
Vesper-Arpin State Bank....... 79-704 


(Moved and changed title to Peoples 
State Bank, Pittsville, October 13, 
1937, which bank now operates sta- 
tions in Vesper and Arpin) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Dyess 
t*Farmers Exchange and Loan Company 
(Co-operative bank) 
(Floyd Sharp, correspondent) 


CALIFORNIA 
Vallejo 
+*Central Bank of Vallejo 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
tNorthwest National Bank 
(Robert I. Myers, correspondent) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

t*City Bank of Atlanta 
(Henry B. Kennedy, c/o Kennedy-Ter- 
hune Co., Inc., correspondent) 

Douglas 

{Farmers Merchants Bank 
— so, 000. C. E. Baker, organ- 
zer) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

tAlbany Park National Bank (vicinity 
of Lawrence and Kimball Aves.) 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000, G. A. 
Prugh, correspondent) 

Chicago 

tNorthwest National Bank of Chicago 
(Vicinity of Irving Park Blvd., Mil- 
waukee and Cicero Aves. J. H. Klun- 
der, c/o Dependon Roofing Co., corre- 
spondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Monticello 
Peoples State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000 
Charter to do a general banking busi- 
ness issued September 1, 1937) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hyannis 
+*Bass River Savings Bank, Branch of 
South Yarmouth 


MICHIGAN 
Pontiac 
tBank of Pontiac 
(Capital $300,000. Elmer C. Gove, 
Birmingham, Michigan, correspondent) 
MINNESOTA 
Jackson 


tJackson State Bank 

a $25,000, Surplus $5,000 
Smith, Princeton, Minnesota, 

Sondaibeaieadt 


NEW JERSEY 
Hasbrouck Heights 


t*First National Bank of Hasbrouck 
Heights 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Geo. 
B. Bergkamp, correspondent) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mott 
tCommercial State Bank 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 


+*Bank of Ardmore 
(Capital $65,000. P. J. Cashman, Presi- 
dent. To open about January 1, 1938) 
Idabel 
+First State Bank 
(Frank Wooten, incorporator) 


Vinita 
tCraig County Bank 
(Capital $30,000. E. L. Williamson, 
correspondent) 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 


tCentral Bank & Trust Company 
(To open about January 1, 1938 
Willis H. Fowle, organizer) 


WASHINGTON 
Washougal 
t*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


WISCONSIN 

Mindoro 
Union State Bank, Reveiving and Pay- 
ing Station of West Salem 
(Approved November 2, 1937) 

North Bend 
Ettrick State Bank, Receiving and 
Paying Station of Ettrick 
(Approved November 2, 1937) 


WHO'S WHO IN 


BANKING NEWS 





(Continued from paye 55 


Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference Next Month 


The nineteenth annual Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Feb. 15-17, 1938, 
it is announced by Robertson Griswold, 
president of the A. B. A. Trust Division, 
who is vice president of the Maryland 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 
The annual banquet, which will bring the 
conference to a close, will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, February 17. 

Trust men in various sections of the 
country have been invited to submit sug- 
gestions for discussion. In this manner 
it is expected that a most effective 
program will be built around the impor- 
tant current problems in the trust field. 


Ottley Elected 


At a recent meeting in New York City, 
John K. Ottley, Sr., president of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Southern Railway System. In addition to 
this new connection, Mr. Ottley is a direc- 
tor of the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., and a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. He is 
also a member of the Commerce and 
Marine Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Bankers Important 


In St. Louis Chamber 


As is usually the case, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce is depending in 
large measure upon its banker members 
for leadership during the year just start- 
ing. At the annual election, held early in 
December, W. L. Hemingway, president 
of the Mercantile-CCommerce Bank and 
Trust Co., was selected as chairman of 
the board of directors for 1938. At the 
same meeting, Harold T. Jolley, vice presi- 
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dent of the Boatmen’s National Bank, 
became treasurer, and elections to the 
executive committee included Sidney 
Maestre, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., and Richard S. Hawes, 
vice president of the First National Bank. 


G. E. Elects Perkins 


James H. Perkins, chairman of the 
board of the National City Bank and also 
of the City Bank Farmers Trust Co., both 
of New York City, has been elected a 
director of the General Electric Co. Mr. 
Perkins is also a member of the directorate 
of the American and Foreign Insurance 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining .Co., and 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 


Weaver Advanced 


Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago, has an- 
nounced that Sheldon A. Weaver, second 
vice president, has been placed in charge 
of the corporate trust and closed corpor- 
ation divisions of the trust department. 
Clifford A. Zoll has been elected manager 
of the real estate department, to succeed 
Mr. Weaver. 


Newhall On Coal Board 


C. Stevenson Newhall, president of the 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, of Philadelphia, 
has recently been elected a director of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co. and Westmore- 
land, Ine. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Compiles “Exporters Handbook” 


The Foreign Department of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York City, 
has compiled an Exporters Handbook for 
distribution to customers of the bank who 
are engaged in export trade. The publica- 
tion contains comprehensive data about 
stamp duties, protest fees, benefits derived 
from protest, and exchange regulations in 
most countries of the world that buy 
from the United States. It also includes 
a collection tariff. The handbook is in 
looseleaf form, and revision sheets are 
issued by the bank from time to time 
so as to keep the information up-to-date. 


Kiphart Talks On Business 


Thomas J. Kiphart, director of public 
relations for the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., at Cincinnati, O., spoke at a meeting 
of the Exchange Club on December 15 on 
the topic ‘‘Business Must Speak for 
Itself. ’’ 


Puelicher Junior C. of C. 
Speaker 


Albert S.. Puelicher, president of the 
Marshall & Iisiey Bank at Milwaukee, 
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Wis., addressed the Milwaukee Junior 
Chamber of Commerce December 15. The 
talk was broadcast over WTMJ. 


Otis Addresses Memphis 
Farm Group 


Dan H. Otis, director of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association, spoke December 15 at the 
farm forum at Memphis sponsored by the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and _ the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. His 
subject was ‘‘Some Important Factors in 
Safe Farming.’’ 


Safe Loans To Dealers 
In Butter, Eggs, 
And Poultry ° 


(Continued from page 29) 


not more than 40,000,000 pounds 
should go into storage, and that is a 
large amount. In other words, 212,- 
000,000 pounds would be marketed 
in less than 60 days including 
Thanksgiving and year-end holi- 
days, and 40,000,000 pounds would 
be available for consumption dur- 
ing other months. Sometimes this 
smaller amount over the longer 
period produces sales problems. 

Frozen poultry of all classes in 
warehouses on November 1, 1937, 
totaled 76,179,000 pounds, compared 
with 104,981,000 pounds on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, and a five year average, 
1932-1936, of 69,212,000 pounds on 
that date, according to U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

In summing up, may I emphasize 
some general features and certain 
favorable and unfavorable factors. 

These food commodities are recog- 
nized as necessary to the daily life 
of the entire nation and provide a 
huge volume of business that must 
be supported by banking credit and 
facilities. 

Government and private statistics 
are available daily, weekly, or 
monthly on such subjects as: 

Feed supplies and prices. 

Daily movements into and out of 
the principal markets, including 
fresh as well as storage stocks. This 
refers more particularly to eggs 
and butter. 

Hatchery reports in the spring 
from which you may gain some idea 
of the quantity of eggs which are 
being so withheld from the markets. 
It also gives you some idea as to the 
later poultry stocks, and also po- 
tential inereasing population of 


laying pullets and hens. 

Opportunity existing for the car- 
lot customer, irrespective of where 
located, to partially or completely 
safeguard his position by hedging 
holding of eggs and butter. Some 
years hedging may limit profits. 
This may be offset, however, by the 
years in which it will prevent serious 
ldsses. 

Unusual weather conditions are an 
uncontrollable factor and may re- 
verse all known calculations. 

Buying by speculators and others 
not directly identified with the ree- 
ognized members of the industry 
may create an artificially high price 
structure as compared with stocks 
and consumer purchasing power, re- 
sulting in use of substitutes, or 
reduced if not complete cessation of 
buying in many households, causing 
prices in turn to decline when they 
normally should be expected to hold 
or rise, seasonally. 

Your sound customer is presum- 
ably experienced and as much con- 
cerned as you are to restrict his 
buying to proper trade require- 
ments, and conversely, will not 
expect you to participate in a purely 
speculative operation. The banker 
should assist the dealer engaged 
primarily in merchandising to main- 
tain his trade position, but a 
deliberate long or short position is 
pure speculation. 

The large volume handled by most 
customers often seems out of pro- 
portion to capital, judged by stand- 
ards in other lines of business, but 
it is necessary because of narrow 
margins of profit. 

The occasional customer who, 
while honest and well intentioned, 
does not keep you fully informed of 
changes in program; who frequently 
guesses wrong on weather and 
potential consumption; who may 
remove hedges without consultation, 
or make unduly heavy commitments, 
is the one who requires tight control 
of loans and close watching. If such 
cases are persistent or aggravated, 
loans should be restricted. 

I feel that if you know your cus- 
tomer well, mutual cooperation will 
not be difficult, and that, over a 
period of years, your experience will 
be satisfactory, even in those years 
when the stockholders of the bor- 
rower may not receive large divi- 
dends, when investment, labor, and 
dollar volume are considered. 
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NUMBER 1 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


A principle is of priceless value 
in matters of Government. Con- 
gress is now in session. Schemes and 
propositions have been foreshadowed 
through the press, to be brought be- 
fore Congress, that violate in many 
cases the most evident and funda- 
mental principles on which the suc- 
cess of our Government rests. No 
man who loves his country should 
desire that Congress give consent to 
any act, order, or resolution that 
sacrifices any time-honored prin- 
ciple, firmly held by the people. 

It is only under the greatest 
enlightened liberty that progress 
and happiness can be most fully 
achieved. For our Government the 
leading, and probably the most 
practical, idea is that which holds 
the Federal Government as a reserve 
or conserving force, to be as little 
seen and as little discussed as pos- 
sible, but, like gravitation, to be 
always ready to act; in a word, that 
the action of Congress should be free 
from all tinge of domination. 

Hence the reserved functions of 
the individual States. Details of the 
whole business of the country can be 
managed by them, and the Govern- 
ment left out of discussion and pos- 
sible contempt, by being kept to its 
own original functions. The assump- 
tion of the detail business of the 
country by the Federal Government 
would be an invasion of one of the 
most time-honored principles we 
have, viz.: ‘‘We want as little gov- 
ernment as possible.’’ 

To turn over all our great busi- 
ness activities and sumptuary and 
social interests to Federal office 
holders would kill responsibility and 
reduce us back to lethargy, social 
indifference, and possibly ignorance 
and what follows. The details of 
this multitudinous Nation can never 
be reached from one point; or, if 
ecncentrated there, the people would 
be powerless to check or regulate the 
management, and the self-govern- 





ment left us would be still less than 
that conceded, even by the King 
against whom we rose up 100 years 
ago. -— 


The President’s Message 


*‘The amount of money annually 
exacted, through the operation of 
present laws, from the industries 
and necessities of the people, largely 
exceeds the sum necessary to meet 
the expenses of the Government. 

‘‘This condition of our Treasury 
is not altogether new; and it has 
more than once of late been sub- 
mitted to the people’s representa- 
tives in the Congress, who alone can 
apply a remedy. And yet the situa- 
tion still continues, with aggravated 
incidents, more than ever presaging 
financial convulsion and disaster. 

‘*While the expedients thus em- 
ployed to release to the people the 
money lying in the Treasury served 
to avert immediate danger, our sur- 
plus revenues have continued to 
accumulate, the excess for the pres- 
ent year amounting on the Ist day 
of December to $55,258,701.19, and 
estimated to reach the sum of $113,- 
000,000 on the 30th of June next, at 
which date it is expected that this 
sum, added to prior accumulations, 
will swell the surplus to $140,- 
000,000. 

“‘The simple and plain duty 
which we owe the people is to re- 
duce taxation to the necessary ex- 
penses of an economical operation of 
the Government, and to restore to 
the business of the country the 
money which we hold in the 
Treasury through the perversion of 
government powers.”’ 


It has not been much noticed that 
the Saturday half-holiday was tried 
in Philadelphia for workingmen, 
and it was abandoned by the class 
intended to be benefited, and at their 
own request. It was a heavy loss in 
wages, and was voted an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 
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PUBLIC R 


You are at the top (and want to 


stay there). 


Your combination of experience, human 
understanding and sound judgment have 


put you at the head of your field. 


And yet you must have moments like the 
rest of us when you wonder if you are right 
in making a certain decision; when you 
could use the experience of men in other 
banks and other cities, who have gone 
through comparable situations and ought 
to know the answers. 


There must be times when you would 
like a quick glance at what other capable 
men have done to stimulate certain 
departments or to meet certain emergencies. 









MAN 


Nb 


There is one vehicle — and only one — 
for bringing this comparative experience 
and information to you: The Financial 
Advertisers Association. And so—though 
we granted at the outset that you are the 
best bank public relations man in America 
— it is well worth your while to join with 
others in your field, to build up better 
public relations for banks. We suspect, 
from the recognition which some of our 
members have won, that you are already a 
member of F. A. A. But if not, let this be 


your invitation. 


IN 





If, by any chance, you are merely the 
second best public relations man in 
American banking, that is all the more 
reason, of course, for you to join. 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 
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National Cash Register 


Company 
mn 


Omment regarding National 
Machines, Pending a thorough trial 
usual duration, 
Now, efter twenty months! operation, which we beli 
makes Possible a fair compari son th 
Periences, we can 


our previous ex~ 
Conscientiously Say tha 
in Selecting Nationa) bank 


t our decision 
machines has been Justified, 


As you know, we Probably are Pioneer users in 
ur National Savings machines, Our sat- 
©xperience with these had mch to do with our 
© instal) your bank bookkeeping machines, 
effect a reduction in ft) ting 
at the same time increase efficiency may well 
Consider an investigation of your Products, 


Very truly yours, 





